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(Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


y 
J | 
| | 
$ AMERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE 4 
| MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET | 
$ $ 
| | 
| t 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 


They are sold by the 


United States Rubber Co. 
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If Union Labor Made it 


+e 
© IT’S RIGHT 
EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 
THE FOR 
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DOMINO RAZOR 
DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 











5 DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
Prema 590 MontGcomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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WE BOND MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


™ 





Ov Labor Union Business is handled by a special department having wide experience 
with this class of business and which keeps in close touch with the labor movement, 


FOR FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
APPLY 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


115 Broadway, N. Y. Wm. B. JOYCE, President Agents Everywhere 
“\@MERICA’S LEADING SURETY COMPANY’ 
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The Producer 





Fortify yourself to be a result producer. Eat 
bread made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


Bread will provide you with the energy to do 
your work well and with the least effort. In other 
words, good bread, the kin¢ made with Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, makes for good workmanship. 





~~ 

















OQDBOB BOO 


The Fleischmann Co. 
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RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


ss 


Dunellen : 


Agents in Ait Large Cities 


New Jersey 














NAMED SHOES 
ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN 
NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


7 T&S 
WORKERS UNI 
union ioram 


Factory 





Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and reliable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F, Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Bane, Sec.-Treas. 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 





Standard 
Engraving 
Company 














472 Louisiana Avenue N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








( Pay 
Quality First 


CHALMERS 
MOTOR CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Triple 
Tread 
RUBBERS 


WITH 


Leather Heel 
Seat 


Manufactured by 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE 
COMPANY 


MALDEN, MASS. 


















































The new orange markings vn the sides 
of all kegs of 


DUTCH BOY 





WHITE LEAD 


produces a package that compels atten- 
tion. Whether on the ladder, scaffold 
or ground, the brightness of the keg 
catches the eye of each passerby and 
pleases it. 


And in addition to pleasing the eye, the 
keg creates a favorable impression in the 
mind of the beholder regarding the 
painter, It tells him that a reputable 
brand of paint is being employed and 
that a first-class job is going to be the 
result. 





Therefore, besides being sure of a uni- 
formly pure, fine white lead that covers 
well and works easily under the brush, 
the user of Dutch Boy White Lead has 
now the added advantage of a package 
that advertises his reliability to all the 
world. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St Louis San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co , Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Leindorf Portable y, 
Electric Lamp 
Puts the Light Where You Need It 





Focuses clear, strong, mellow light exactly where ne2ded, 
keeping the eyes in the shade, avoiding all strain. Adjustable 
anywhere, at any angle. Try it—make clear thinking and 
hard work easier—make your reading more enjoyable. 


LEINDORE Portable Electric LAMP 


SENT ON APPROVAL—TRY IT WITHOUT RISK 


h » 5ur retailer does not carry it send us his name and we will send 

su cne through him—or send us $2 direct, and we will send you one 
beautifully finished in satin brass, postpaid. If for any reason you wish 
to return it after 10 days’ use we'll refund your money without question 








Leindorf Electric Light Co., Inc. 


220 West 42nd Street i: New York City, U.S. A. 





Enclosed find $2.00 for one Leindorf Lamp 




















Do You Drink THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold. Collections 
Made Throughout the World. Cable Transfers. 


* 3 
O fl $ Letters of Credit. Travelers’ Checks. 
Officers: 


CHARLES C. GLOVFR, President; M. E. AILES, Vice- 
President; WM. J. FLATHER, Vice-President; HENRY 


‘ H. FLATHER, Cashier; JOSHUA EVANS, Jr., Assistant 
or Just Whiskey? Cashier; AVON M, NEVIUS, Assistant Cashier; 
CAPITAL - - - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS - - = $2,000,000 











ROBERT V. FLEMING, Assistant Cashier. 





JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Vogel Patent Frost-Proof 
Water Closets 
School and Factory 
Closets 


Wilmington, Del. Baltimore, Md. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gibson Distilling Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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EN like Ivory Soap because 
of its lather, it forms so 
quickly and is so copious and 
lively. They like it because it 
rinses easily, saving time. They like the 
refreshing cleanness it produces. They 
like it because it gives the same pleas- 
ing, grateful results no matter what 
the condition of the skin. They like it 
because it floats, always at hand and 
in sight. 





Users of Ivory Soap enjoy the advan- 

tages of a mild soap that cleanses 

thoroughly and the advantages of a 
thorough cleanser that is mild. It is the combination of safety and efficiency 
that places Ivory beyond all limitations and gives it a universal appeal. 


IVORY SOAP... [0%] . . . 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


DGD CD GED COD GED GD GED COD GED GD GED GOD GED CD GED GOD GED CD GD GO 


Star Naphtha Washing Powder 


Cuts the Grease from Dishes 


put a teaspoonful of Star Naph- ~=<¢ 
tha Washing Powder in the Fie a ae 
dishpan. You will find it much Ee” 


easier to get the dishes clean than “STAR 


when using soap. Star Naphtha 
Washing Powder loosens the grease NAPHTH A 
almost instantly. It saves you tedi- WASHING 
ous, distasteful work and makes }: POWDER 


the dishes really clean. THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


The Improved Washing Powder 5 
in the big wax-wrapped package 


> 
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Chicago Federation Headquarters 


OFFICIAL HOME OF 
SAMUEL GOMPERS and his COLLEAGUES 


»>MORRISON HOTEL 


— and — 


BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE 


(In the Heart of the Loop) 


Madison and Clark Streets, CHICAGO 


Perfect Accommodations for Conventions, Luncheons and 
Banquets. The Commercial Men's Convenient Head- 
quarters. Large, Effective Sample Rooms. 


All Rooms are Connected with Private Baths. 


New Morrison The second section of this beautiful new Hotel will be 
Room with Shower Bath completed December 15, 1916, constructicn of 
One person. $2.00 which will begin immediately. 


Two persons... ; 3.00 No expenditure will be spared toward making this Hotel 
Larger Room, with Shower or Tub Bath | - a model of perfect service, affording the most 
One person $2.00 and $2.50 up-to-date accommodations and luxuries of the 
Two persons 3.00 and 3.50 modern hotel—AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Corner Koom with Bath 
One person 4.00 HOME OF THE FAMOUS BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE, one of 
Two persons 5.00 the finest and most palatial places of its kind in 
Sample Rooms $5.00 up, according to size and location. the world. POPULAR PRICES PREVAIL 


Under the personal supervision of HARRY C, MOIR, Proprietor and General Manager. 





























THE MOTION PICTURE BOARD OF TRADE OF AMERICA 
INC., WILL HOLD IN 


Madison Square Garden, New York, 
on MAY 6 to 33, inclusive 


The First National Exposition of the 
Motion Picture Industry 


This exposition will be in every way worthy of the fifth in- 
dustry of the United States, which now has a capitalization of - 
$500,000,000, and gives regular and profitable employment to 
more than 450,000 people. Every branch of the business will be 
represented. 


For space apply by wire to 
J. W. BINDER. or HARRY COCHRANE, 
Motion Picture Board of Trade of America, Inc., Madison Square Garden, New York City 


18 East Forty-First Street, 
New York City 
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Almost 
Persuaded 





You have heard some mighty favorable things about ATKINS SAWS. Many 
of your best friends are using them. You hear nothing but praise from every 
one of them. Now, when will vow begin? How long are you going to wait 
before you try them? 


ATKINS 


That’s the name that is on every blade. It stands for highest quality and is 
your insurance of satisfaction. Demand ATKINS SAWS from your dealer, 
If he won’t supply you, let us know. 


We still have a few of those handsome Gold Plated Miniature Hand Saw 
Watch Charms. If you will send us ten cents we will send yours and 
with it our splendid book called ‘‘Saw Sense’’ and Atkins Time Book 
and Wage Scale free. ° 


E. C. ATHINS @ CoO., Inc. 


The Silver Steel Saw People 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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HE proceeds of a Weekly 
T income Policy—payable in 
13 or 26 weekly instalments 
instead of in a lump sum— give 
your loved ones an opportunity 
of adjusting themselves to new 
conditions and of getting on 
their feet. 


Small in cost—big in results! 
GhAe 


udential 


INCORPOPATED UN DER THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE, 
NEWARK. N. J. 





THROWING TARGETS WITH A HAND TRAP 


TRAPSHOOTING 


The Sport for MEN 


F YOU want to learn how to shoot 
become a trapshooter. Shooting 
clay targets thrown by a Du Pont 
Hand Trap is the best and surest way 
to learn how to shoot. Try it and see. 


ASK FOR HAND TRAP BOOKLET 185-S 
EF. |. du PONT de NEWOURS & COMPANY 
POWDER MAKERS SINCE 1802 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Women 


Watk-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 


Geo.E.Keith Company 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 























DEMAND 
NEW ENGLAND 


Profit 


Sharing 
Stamps 
Trade only in stores that give ‘‘The 


Stamp with the Union Label.” 


You can cut the cost of living by getting 
‘*Profit Sharing” stamps with every 
purchase. They represent the greatest 
profit sharing plan ever offered by 
merchants. 


Redeemable for 


Cash-Premiums-Mdse.-Travel 


NEW ENGL AND PROFIT SHARING STAMP CO. 
8 Winter St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Yok MN “O) SUpaaIg JaUasTY 


BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


—— a 
Fase aa 


127thto 129th St. and Amsterdam Ave., NewYork City,N. 


~< 








“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Ce. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








WINTON SIX 


HE charm of individ- 
Tatts IS present in 

every Winton Six. 
We consult the personal 
wishes of each buyer, sub- 
mit suggestions for his ap- 
proval, and design A7s par- 
ticular Car precisely as he 
wants it. No Winton Six 
owner has to check up the 
license number to identify 
Ais car. It is at sight, 

everywhere, a personal 
possession. 





Write for catalog today 





THE WINTON COMPANY 
728 Berea Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














OFFICE BUILDINGS 
RAILWAY BUILDINGS 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


30 CHURCH STREET 
sep eereeeeee eee 


I S—S—-8 Ff 8 S55 S85 fF —h | 
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James Stewart & Company, Inc. 


HEAVY MASONRY 


| REINFORCED CONCRETE 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS Contractors DREDGING 


DOCK WORKS, ETC. 


NEW YORK 
Beets eee see eee eee eee 





THE SELECTION OF GOOD TASTE 
IS THE SELECTION OF 


OFFICIAS 


Geb % SIGN 


— 
=—/~ Chocolates 
Fu Chocolat that ait diffant 
FOR THOSE WHO DISCRIMINATE 


F.H. ROBERTS C0. Boston, Mass. 
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The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & ang R, R. Station, Three 
Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk ofall Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 


Reoms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.50 
per day and up per day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water andTelephone 
in Every Room 
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Factory Price Means 


SAVING YOU 25% TO 33% ON 


Union Label Shirts, Pajamas. 
Nightshirts, Athletic 
Underwear 


Ladies’ Bungalow Aprons and 
oe Sets 


We Manufacture and Sell Direct To You 








Send us your mail orders for the 
best merchandise in the world, 
bearing the UNION LABEL 


We can prove that you can buy better 
Shirts with the label than without 


Ask for Our Catalogue. Endorsed by San 
Francisco Labor Council 


EAGLESON @ CoO. 


Manufacturers and Retailere 
(for 40 years) 
FacTOrRY AND STORE: 
1118 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. SACRAMENTO, Cat, 
112-116 South Spring St. 717 K St. 











F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D,R.Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue Separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this ‘‘ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


TRADE-MARK 





TIFELS 


INDIGO CLOTH 


Standard for 


ic a ee) years 


OU can “lean on” Stifel’s 
Indigo Cloth. It bears 
alike the weight of rough 
wear and grimy, greasy soil; 
and the brunt of Sun, water and 
washboard can’t take out its loyal 
blue color. As indestructible as a fab- 
ric can be made in weave and color. 
Remember, it is the cloth in your 
garments that gives the wear, so see to it that 
this little label gee) is on the back of 
the cloth on the [iRmaus Mi inside of every 
garment you # Misan| buy. It’sthemark 
of the railroad REGISTERED man’s garment 
cloth that in its history of over 75 years has 


never been successfully imitated. 
Cloth manufactured by 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS 
Indigo Dyers & Printers WHEELING, W. VA. 


260-262 Church Street 

324 Market Street 

31 Bedford Street 

CAGO ..223 W. Jackson Boulevard 

SAN FRANCISCO Postal Telegraph Building 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.. Saxton Bank Building 
ALTIMORE ..Coca- 


4 d 
seseeseeeeeeeeekvoom 500, 489 St. Paul Street 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. 


It’s important to YOU! You believe in unions 


and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union conditions—earn your 


wages asa unionist and help boost the cause. 


© YOU know that the UNION f 


LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means! It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 
all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, 





VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 








WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 
































The above label fs placed on clothing 
made to your order 

















to-Wear 


The above label is placed on Read 
other 


clothing, shi overalls an 
workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 


w 


od New York 
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Engineering the Telephone 


HE great Bell System, with its 

telephone highways connecting 
the farthest points of the country, is 
primarily a brain creation. 


The telephone engineer is the 
genius of communication. Like the 
general of an army, he plans, projects 
and directs his campaigns far ahead. 
He deals with the seemingly impos- 
sible—transforming ideas and ideals 
into concrete facts. 


His problems may involve doubling 
the capacity of a city’s underground 
telephone system, or the building of a 
transcontinental line, or a serious war- 
shortage of supplies needed in tele- 
phone work. 


Whatever the difficulties, they must 
be overcome so that the progress of 
the telephone shall continue equal to 
the ever-growing needs of the people. 


It is not enough to provide only for 
the present—the future must be antici- 
pated and discounted. 


In the Bell System, more than two 
thousand highly efficient engineers 
and scientists are constantly working 
on the complex problems of the tele- 
phone business. 


As a result, the service keeps step 
with present requirements and the 
assurance is given to every subscriber 
that the Bell System is prepared for 
whatever the future develops. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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‘an not a board be cut or 
divided by a blade with a 
knife-edge when used in 
the same manner as a saw 








The answer to this and other 
curious “points” about a 
saw will be found in the 
Disston 12-page pamphlet 
entitled“‘Wuy a Saw Cuts.” 





It’s FREE 
Senp For It 














Henry Disston @ Sens 


Incorporated 


KEYSTONE SAW, TOOL, STEEL @ FILE WORKS 


* t ' 
Looking down the Philad elphia Looking down the cut- 
ing edge of a ripping 


cutting edge of a 

cross-cutting Hand Hand saw —as it ap- 

saw—as it appears in pears in an enlarged 
view. 


an enlarged view. . 
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UNITED STATES—MEXICO—LABOR— 
THEIR RELATIONS 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


the Mexican labor movement and the Executive Council of the American 

Federation of Labor was the inevitable result of fundamental forces 
that have been drawing the workers of the two countries more closely together 
and making them realize that the problems of the Mexican worker were the 
problems of the worker of the United States. 

The interests that the workers of the two countries have in common are 
basic—wages, hours of labor and conditions of work. Our other interests 
touch because all are the outgrowth of economic needs and aspirations that 
grow out of them. 

The economic interests of the workers follow the country’s expansion 
industrially and commercially. The development of material civilization, 
and more extensive utilization of natural resources to the westward brought 
the workers of our country in contact with the workers of Mexico both within 
their country and in the southwest. 

The boundary line between Mexico and the United States is an artificial 
division and has no relation to industrial needs or commercial exchange. There 
are rich copper mines part in New Mexico, U. S. A., and part in Sonora, Mexico. 
They are one.and the same, even though they are under political jurisdiction 
of the two countries. But what was a boundary between the copper mine 
operators of the Mexican and the American states? When confronted by 
demands for higher wages, shorter hours and better conditions in New 
Mexico, the mine operators called across the border line and Mexican miners 
came to take the places of the Americans. Internationalization of capital has 
made necessary the internationalization of the labor movement. 


In Mexico, law and governmental policy formerly forbade workers to 
(633) 


Te recent conference held in Washington between representatives of 
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organize and thus deprived them of the only means by which they could 
fight their way to greater liberty. The right to free assemblage, free associa- 
tion, free speech and free press were under the ban. 

Distance was no barrier to the coal and gold mine operators of Colo- 
rado who wished to use unsuspecting Mexican miners in order to maintain 
their domination over the lives of the miners of Colorado. 

Reports of better conditions in the United States came across the border 
line to the workers of Mexico. Into the border states came workers who had 
been denied by governmental authorities and Mexican employers an apprecia- 
tion of their rights or the possibilities to which they ought to aspire. Condi- 
tions had stultified Mexican laborers. They were not fully conscious of the 
wrongs done to themselves or the injury that they did to American workers 
by undermining existing standards and conditions. The Mexican government 
and laws were brutalizing. 

But here and there came a glimmering and suggestion of common interest, 
a longing—an understanding that Mexican workers too might have the freedom 
that ought to obtain under a republican form of government. Not only did 
the Mexican government exploit the workers but it despoiled the whole nation 
of its national birthright. The natural resources of the country, the land 
itself, were taken from the natives and citizens of Mexico and given over to 
foreign exploiters. The great money interests of the whole world gathered 
to prey upon helpless Mexico. Foreigners who had in some way secured the 
favor of the ruling power were given rich lands or mines. Even possessions 
were taken from the natives and only the tyrannical, corrupt government 
received any compensation paid in exchange. 

The trusts of our country fastened their tentacles upon Mexico. The 
Standard Oil Company found its purposes opposed by the Pearson Oil Com- 
pany of England. The Hearsts and the Otises took possession of great tracts 
of country, so large that they were rich principalities. The copper barons 
extended their holdings in order to maintain their monopoly control. Wall 
street was interested in “‘developing”’ the country. 

When the revolution came against Diaz seventy-five per cent of the 
wealth and capital of Mexico was held by foreign owners. This meant that 
the masses of the nation had been exploited. They were united in the up- 
rising against governmental despotism and the tyranny and inhumanity of 
the trusts, for the American trusts were even more unscrupulous and con- 
sciousless in their Mexican policies than they have been in the United States. 
In the United States they have been held in check in some degree by the fact 
that the people have a better understanding of their rights and freer oppor- 
tunities for action. 

Before the Revolution 

It is difficult to exaggerate the tyranny, the oppression and the ruthless- 
ness that prevailed in Mexico under the Diaz regime. United protest came in 
the revolution under Madero, which represented the yearnings of the people 
and their protests aga’nst injustice. It was a revolt of a united people who had 
been despoiled of their political rights as well as of their property and oppor- 


tunities. 
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The Mexican people are made up of many bloods. They have most per- 
plexing race problems, yet all were united in determination to overthrow the 
Diaz government. 

Mexicans are dreamers, idealists of many kinds. Those who are students 
have come under the influence of the theories of Spain and Italy. Those 
whose opportunities have been less generous have dreams of other kinds. 
In this philosophy of life, beauty and artistic values are of great importance— 
of greater importance than quantity of production or intricate industrial 
organization. This philosophy would use products for the service of men— 
and life as something larger and more wonderful than a competitive struggle 
for large fortunes. This is the fundamental philosophy the Mexican people 
are struggling to establish—a purpose akin to the highest idealism of the 
French Revolution. The cosmopolitan nature of the people and the diversity 
of ideals made the constructive period that followed the revolution difficult 
and uncertain. There was no general plan, no common understanding. 
Idealists and leaders were attempting to take their followers along different 
plans. They united against a common enemy but could not agree upon con- 
structive measures. Madero became the head of the government. He was 
an idealist who had understanding and sympathy for the needs of the workers. 
Under him they had their first real opportunities for organization. He not 
only gave them the opportunity to organize and hold meetings, but gave them 
advantages and assistance in carrying out the work of organization. There 
had been some few efforts at crganizat‘on—among the tobacco workers who 
came in contact with organized fellow trades from Key West, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, maritime workers and railway workers. 

Out of the Mexican revolution there has come one tremendously impor- 
tant result that is fundamental and therefore will be permanent. It is the 
Mexican organized labor movement. 

During the time of Diaz, to strike was a political offense. Labor ‘‘agi- 
tators’”’ and those who were seeking better conditions for wage-earners were 
treated as criminals. They were hounded within their own country and 
followed if they fled across the border line into the United States, and the 
governmental machinery of both countries was used to place behind prison 
bars those who tried to give efforts for the betterment of themselves and their 
fellow-workers. 

Individuals in the American labor movement who had encountered either 
Mexican fugitive labor organizers (so-called revolutionists) or who had been 
forced to see the danger to American workers through the masses of Mexican 
workers—who, because of their enforced low standards and their lack of in- 
formation, were the agency by which American employers hoped to club 
their workers into submission—began to appreciate how clcesely ithe prob!ems 
and welfare of the workers of the two countries were ident'fied. 

It was not the fault of the Mexican workers that they were pawns in 
the hands of employers. It was their lack of opportunity and information. 
That opportunity came as the result of years of agitation. Many a leader 
on both sides of the border had battled in vain against organized tyranny 
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and oppression but there was not an effort that was without influence. Out 
of it all there came the hope that freedom could be achieved. 

Whatever progress has come is due in a great measure to those who 
dreamed and struggled and suffered and went to jail for freedom—many 
nameless in history now dead and forgotten, but living in the results of their 


work. 
The Revolution 


In addition to this growing conviction among Mexican wage-earners 
other groups were driven into the work of revolution. Practically the whole 
nation had been despoiled of its birthright and of opportunities. The land- 
holder and the capitalist had a stranglehold on the men and women of Mexico. 

There are among Mexicans philosophers and students. There are those 
capable of understanding their rights and who know the spirit of freedom that 
obtained in other countries. They determined upon a revolutionary program 
that had a twofold purpose—the establishment of democratic institutions 
and the return of the land and opportunities to the masses of the people. 
Practically the whole nation anticipated advantages from a revolution. 

This revolutionary movement found expression in the overthrow of Diaz 
and the establishment of Madero. The nation was united in the movement 
to overthrow despotism, but as it always happens, the revolutionary group 
divides up into factions of different ideals and purposes when the constructive 
work is attempted. The Mexican nation divided into groups supporting the 
leader whom they thought most likely and most capable of establishing their 
ideals. 

Madero recognized that the welfare of Mexico depended upon the welfare 
of the working people, that any plans that would succeed must proceed upon the 
fundamental basis that the workers were afforded opportunities to struggle 
for and secure justice and freedom. The Mexican nation as a whole had some- 
how caught the vision that the essential principle of democracy must be fol- 
lowed and the people must work out their own regeneration. 

For years the liberal elements in Mexico were generally united in the 
Liberal party, which had for its chief purpose the reestablishment of the con- 
stitution of 1857. As that constitution provided rights and opportunities for 
the people, those who were seeking freedom in all lines were in sympathy with 
the effort to restore it. Because it had an appeal for the workingmen as well 
as for other groups of citizens, workingmen both in the United States and 
Mexico gave aid and endorsement to the leaders of the Liberal party who were 
termed revolutionists by the Mexican government and persecuted as political 
offenders. Often these men escaped across the border line for refuge. The 
Mexica1 government did not relinquish its persecution at the border line but 
worked out methods whereby it pursued progressive Mexicans even in their 
political asylum in the United States. They endeavored to secure the extra- 
dition of fugitive Mexicans on criminal eharges. The Mexican government 
retained the services of detective agencies that were to seek out fugitives. 
When found, the fugitives were arrested, put into jail, where they were held 
until the charges were either dismissed as groundless or evidence could be 
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manufactured. Just as sooa as the prison doors opened for these victims, 
they were rearrested upon other trumped up charges and again confined. 
Kidnapping was not uncommon. 


Position of A. F. of L. 


The persecution of these men aroused the sympathy of the members of 
the organized labor movement. The Denver, 1908, convention of the A. F. 
of L. adopted the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, Ricardo Flores Magon, Antonio I. Villarreal, Librado Rivera, and other 
members of the Mexican Liberal party, were arrested in Los Angeles, California, August 
23, 1907, at the instance of the Mexican government, and have since been detained in 
prison, while extraordinary effort has been made to extradite them; and 

WHEREAS, The Mexican government, as prosecutor, has succeeded in inducing the 
American authorities to hold them on varying criminal charges, ranging from petty larceny 
to that of murder; and 

WHEREAS, The several charges, in turn and of necessity, have been abandoned when 
fully refuted by legal testimony, and the one active charge remaining is that of endeavoring 
to invade Mexico with an armed force, all of which proves by court records that these men 
are not criminals in any sense—if offenders at all, political offenders only; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the A. F. of L. extends its earnest sympathy to the aforesaid Magon, 
Villarreal, Rivera, et al., and commends to all affiliated organizations the consideration of 
proper means for their defense. 


In following up this matter in pursuance of the instructions of this con- 
vention, the A. F. of L. assisted in the effort to get a congressional investiga- 
tion of this persecution of political refugees from Mexico. In 1910 a committee 
of the House of Representatives inquired into this matter and educed testi- 
mony from those who had been the victims of this persecution and others who 
had come in contact with the conditions. 

The president of the A. F. of L. in a letter to the President of the 
United States called his attention to the charges that were being made that 
men in the employ of the United States government were using the azencies 
of justice of th’s count-y to ass st in the polit:cal persecution of members of 
the Liberal party of Mexico. It was the insistence and the love of liberty 
and justice among the workers of the United States that disclosed and de- 
nounced the practices which made the agencies of justice of this country 
subservient tools of the Mexican government and forced the administra- 
tions under President Roosevelt and President Taft to refuse longer to 
allow the United States Goverrment to be Mexican man-hunters. The 
Rochester, 1912, convention of the A. F. of L. adopted the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, There now is and has been a struggle going on in Mexico to abolish the 
present conditions of peonage and of land tenure; and 

WHEREAS, There is a considerable agitation in some quarters to influence the United 
States Government to intervene between contending factions in the said country; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we are utterly opposed to any intervention in Mexico, that we believe 
in a determined policy of ‘“‘hands off’’ on the part of our government; and, be it further 

Resolved, That we extend our cordial greetings and best wishes to the men in Mexico 
now struggling to abolish age-long wrongs by striking the shackles from the limbs and 
minds of men and women, and to abolish the present land tenure. 
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On July 25, 1914, the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. communicated 
with Senor Zubarin, the representative of the Mexican Constitutionalist govern- 
ment at Washington and urged the advisability of a declaration by their gov- 
ernment, through its First Chief, that a policy of punishment and retribution 
would not be followed in dealing with the political enemies of the Carranza 


government. 
The service that the A. F. of L. was able to render to the cause of 


humanity in Mexico was fully reported to the San Francisco Convention 
under the heading ‘‘Pan-American Labor Relations.” 


Organization of Mexican Workers 


It was one of the most significant and most hopeful manifestations of: 
this spirit that Madero accorded to the workers the right to organize, the legal 
right to strike and gave to them assistance in their efforts to organize. 

Representatives of the revolutionary movement of Mexico and the 
officers of the A. F. of L. were in constant correspondence. Several of the 
former had conferences w.th the President and the Executive Council of the 
A. F.of L. <A better understanding had been reached and the ground broken 
for sympathetic ccoperation between the organized labor movement of 
America and whatever existed of the embryo labor movement and the 
revolutionary movement of Mexico. But the labor movement of Mexico 
dates from Madero. The news of the change in Mexico quickly 
flashed across the border line. That organization in the United States 
whose members have been most intimately connected with Mexican 
workers, the miners’ organization, sent a delegation to confer with 
Madero. As a result of that conference governmental approval was given 
to the efforts of organized miners to organize their fellow-workers in Mexico. 
The cordial relations thus established were helpful in the work of organiza- 
tion. 

Other organizers as individuals have gone into Mexico and carried the 
message of organized labor in America to the workers of Mexico who were 
seeking a way out of bondage. Various trades organized into unions upon lines 
necessary to meet the immediate problems and conditions. The conditions 
were such that immediate benefits were essential. Stone masons, wood- 
workers, printers, carpenters, shoemakers, machinists, and workers in other 
lines organized in the City of Mexico into a federation known as the Casa del 
Obrero Mundial. 

Fort a brief time it seemed that the revolution in Mexico would be sup- 
pressed by the tyranny of the usurper and tyrant Huerta but with his downfall 
and the ascendancy of Carranza, backed by a group of Liberal elements, the 
Carranza government made a compact with the organized labor movement 
of Mexico. The compact was signed on behalf of the government by Rafael 
Zubarin Campany. The government pledged its support to the organized 
labor movement, and pledged the maintenance of freedom for activities neces- 
sary tocarry out the high purposes of organized labor. It also gave immediate 
assistance, permitting the labor organizations to use large houses in various 
cities, such as Vera Cruz, Tampico and Mexico City for the purpose of hold- 
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ing meetings and for the protection of their families. In these buildings the 
labor organizations were permitted to set up their printing presses and issue 
labor and liberal papers. Transportation was given to their delegations to go 
to various parts of Mexico to organize different trades and federate them 
under the national organization. 

The Carranza government has made an earnest effort to fulfill these 
obligations. In return the workers, holding that their interests were identified 
for the time at least with the Carranza government, have supported that 
government, and some labor organizations have enlisted in the Carranza army 
and served en masse with the officers of their union as the officers of the com- 
pany. Some of these regiments, such as the regiments formed of the Orizaba 
textile workers, are known as the “red regiments.” 

Soon after its organization the Casa del Obrero Mundial elected dele- 
gates to come to the United States for the purpose of giving American workers 
information of the labor movement in Mexico. Unfortunately, complications 
and lack of financial means prevented carrying out this purpose at first. 
Later in the year another federation of labor organizations, known as the 
Federacion de Sindicatos Obrercs, sent a representative to the United States. 
This representative was a man who was also a colonel of one of the red 
regiments. 


No Intervention—the A. F. of L. 


Through the machinations of those whose financial and material interests 
were endangered by the Mexican revolution an international condition was 
brought about which made it seem that intervention of the United States gov- 
ernment in the affairs of Mexico was inevitable. It must be remembered that 
foreign capital in Mexico was interested in “‘developing’’ natural resources of 
Mexico and diverting the mass of the profit to foreign countries. There were 
the foreign concessionaires who had been given the wealth that ought to be- 
long to the Mexican people and were using that wealth for their own private 
aggrandizement, for the exploitation and domination of the Mexicans. These 
were the elements—the interests—which endeavored to provoke intervention 
by some force that would suppress the revolution, but the revolution and the 
ideals of the revolution as maintained under the Carranza government were 
of vital interest to the people of Mexico generally, the pam majority of whom 
are included in the wage-earners. 

When all other agencies failed, the representatives of the Mexican workers 
came to the President of the A. F. of L. and asked him to present to the 
President of the United States reasons why intervention ought not to be 
made—reasons which were based upon the ideals and purposes which the 
Mexican people were trying to work out as best they could under the best 
form of government they could establish at that time. The President of 
the A. F. of L. made an appeal to President Wilson in the name of the working 
people of the United States, whose ideals and policies are closely identified 
and associated with those of the Mexican workers. 

The United States government did not intervene. Later in the year, when 
the question of recognizing tie Constitutionalist government of Mexico 
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was under consideration by the President in accord with the instructions of 
the E. C. of the A. F. of L., a letter was written requesting that the Con- 
stitutionalist government be recognized. The Mexican situation was pre- 
sented to the President as the first efforts of people, long accustomed 
to despotism and denial of rights of free citizens, to realize ideals of freedom. 
The letter to President Wilson was as follows: 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 22, 1915. 

Sir: In accord with the direction of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the following is respectfully submitted to you and which we hope will com- 
mend itself to your favorable consideration and action. 

There has been going on just across our southern boundary a battle which is part of 
the world-old struggle for freedom. Although that struggle may be associated with many 
things that are not in accord with our ideals, yet I am sure you recognize that these things 
are the first crude efforts of a people long accustomed to despotism and denial of the rights 
of free citizens to realize ideals of freedom. Nations, as well as individuals, as you well know, 
can not at once assume wisdom in the exercise of freedom. They must learn to be free. They 
’ have the right to this freedom without unwarranted outside interference even from those 
who seek their welfare. 

The revolt of the people under the leadership of Madero against the Diaz government 
was an effort to realize ideals. The support given to the ideals of Madero was a proof that 
national virility and resourcefulness had not been crushed out by the rule of despotism. It 
was a proof that there were yet ideals and yearnings for the opportunities that rightfully 
belonged to citizens under a free government. 

Under the Madero government there were beginnings of a labor movement and an 
effort of the workers to organize for the realization of their ideals and for the betterment 
of themselves and their fellow-workers. This hope was overshadowed by the barbarism of 
Huerta but again grew strong and steady when Carranza asserted himself as the leader 
of the people. 

General Carranza is recognized as the friend of the working people and the real 
leader of the people generally of Mexico. He has granted to the wage-earners the right of 
organization and has secured them opportunities for carrying out the legitimate purposes 
of organization. He has been thoroughly in sympathy with the ideals of greater oppor- 
tunity and freedom of the masses of the people. The working people have been supporting 
him. They have adjourned as lodges and tradé unions to enlist in the Carranza army with 
their union officials serving as the officers of their regiments. 

The workers of Mexico have tried as best they could with the resources available to 
present their request and their right to be allowed to work out their own problems. They 
asked you and our government for a little more patience and a little more time to prove that 
the Carranza government really represented the people of Mexico. You granted that re- 
quest and time has proved that General Carranza is really the representative of Mexican 
democracy—that he represents their efforts to establish a government of the people and 
for the people. General Carranza has demonstrated his sympathy with the ideals for which 
Madero gave his life, and has refused to compromise these ideals with Mexican revolu- 
tionists who were seeking their own personal interests. He has endeavored to secure for 
the Mexican republic the dignity and the respect that ought to be accorded to any sovereign 
government. 

The sympathies of the workers of the United States have been very deeply touched 
by the struggles of our fellow-workers of Mexico. As recent events have drawn all of the 
countries of the two American continents more closely together, so the workers of these 
various countries have been more thoroughly aroused to the common interests and the 
common welfare of the wage-earners who are citizens of the countries. 

It is with the desire that we Americans who have so much liberty and so much of oppor- 
tunity should use our influence to aid those who are less fortunate, that as representatives 


of the labor movement of America we urge upon you recognition of General Carranza as 


the head of the Mexican government. 
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The matter we know is receiving your most earnest and most conscientious considera- 
tion, and we are sure that your sympathies are very strong for any genuine effort to secure 
larger liberty for the people; therefore, we wish you to have the assurance that the course 
we, as the representatives of the organized labor movement of America urge upon you, has, 
we are sure, the hearty approval and endorsement of the great rank and file of the citizen- 
ship of our country. 

Very sincerely yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
Hon. Wooprow WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

On October 19, 1915, the United States government notified the repre- 
sentative of the de facto Mexican government in the United States that it 
would be pleased to receive formally in Washington a diplomatic representa- 
tive of the Constitutionalist government. The Carranza government was 


recognized. 


Mexice-United States Labor Conference 


The concessionaires, the American trusts in Mexico and the foreign 
capitalists who had invested money there became increasingly disturbed as 
the Carranza government continued its program. They were in danger of 
losing the privileges that they had secured in devious ways. As these foreigners 
owned 75 per cent of the capital and land of Mexico, they saw no benefit 
to be secured through indemnities, for indemnities would be the result of 


taxation of Mexican property, the property to which they claimed title, conse- 
quently, indemnities meant they themselves must pay. 

Then began an effort on a gigantic scale to create “public opinion” for 
American intervention in Mexico. Nor were these efforts confined to press 
publicity. President Wilson in a public statement declared that interests 
hostile to international peace were inciting trouble along the border line 
betweeen Mexico and the United States. 

One of the most conspicuous of these efforts was the expedition sent from 
California into Lower California, Mexico, headed by Mr. Chandler, son-in- 
law of General Otis, of the Los Angeles Times. General Otis owns about 
64,000 acres in Mexico, which was virtually an extension of the great Imperial 
Valley of California. General Otis, as all the world knows, is actuated by far 
from idealistic purposes. The cond.tions connected with this expedition were 
brought to the attention of the grand jury of California, indictments followed 
and some of the men concerned in the expedition were sentenced to terms in 
the penitentiary. However, the men who planned the expedition and were 
to profit by it have so far escaped punishment. This case is known as Calli- 
fornia vs. Chandler, Abilez, et al. 

When conditions became critical, in the name of the workers of the 
United States, the President of the A. F. of L. sent the following letter to the 
Casa del Obrero Mundial of Mexico: 


> 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 23, 1916. 
SECRETARY CASA DEL OBRERO MUNDIAL, 
City of Mexico. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Permit me on behalf of the American Federation of Labor 
to send fraternal greetings to the Casa del Obrero Mundial, to the entire labor movement 


of Mexico. 
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The labor movement of North America has seen with what splendid courage or- 
ganized labor in Mexico has, from the time of the presidency of the late Francisco I. Madero, 
demanded and obtained recognition for the cause of labor and justice in our sister republic. 

From time to time the A. F. of L. has received confidential reports from delegates 
duly accredited by your organization and others who came to Washington in behalf of 
the Mexican labor movement and the Mexican cause. From these delegates the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. has learned how deeply the spirit of international brotherhood 
has guided all your struggles in Mexico. We learned with intense interest of the historic 
agreement between the Casa del Obrero Mundial and the Constitutionalist Government 
and signed on behalf of that government by Rafael Zubaran Campany. 

We have learned with what bravery and determination the Mexican miners in the 
state of Arizona organized and struck work with their brother Americans of the north and 
won advancement for themselves and the cause of international solidarity. 

All these facts point to the necessity of a still closer understanding between the workers 
of all the Americas, particularly in this crisis in the world’s history. To this end and to 
propose a practical method of mutual cooperation betwen organized labor in Mexico and 
in the United States, I suggest that, at a date to be agreed upon, representatives from the 
Casa del Obrero Mundial and as many other of the labor organizations in Mexico as possible 
meet for a conference in El Paso, Texas, with representatives of the A. F. of L. Matters 
for the mutual welfare of the sister republic could then be discussed and a future coopera- 
tive policy outlined. 

With you I agree that the future peace of the world rests in the hands of the wage- 
earners, and this is most cogently expressed by the organized labor movement of each 
and all countries. . 

I hope to hear from you as soon as possible as to the actual conditions of the Mexican 
labor movement at the present time, and a reply to the suggestion I have made herein. 


Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


Copies of this letter were sent to President Wilson and to each member of 
his Cabinet and to the officers of the Constitutionalist government in Mexico, 
as well as to a number of governors of Mexican states, who were in a position 
and who would probably be disposed to give general publicity to the letter 
among the workers of Mexico. 

Within a very short time there came telegraphic response from the labor 
organizations of Mexico heartily endorsing the holding of a labor conference 
and suggesting an immediate date. Within brief time came further tele- 
graphic information stating that the labor organizations of Mexico City had 
elected delegates who were instructed to proceed at once to the border to hold 
a conference on June 25. As June 26 was the date that had been set for the 
meeting of the E. C. of the A. F. of L. in Washington and not sufficient time 
was allowed for communicating with the workers of Mexico, it was im- 
possible to have a time mutually agreed upon for the conference before these 
workers started for Eagle Pass, Texas. Immediately upon their arrival in 
Eagle Pass, the delegates telegraphed to Washington. There were twenty 
representatives of various trade organizations in this de‘egaticn. The sugges- 
tion was made that the delegates who had come to Eagle Pass should proceed 
to Washington, which was considered a better place for a conference in addi- 
tion to affording an opportunity for the delegates to meet with the E. C. of 
the A. F. of L. Conditions on the border were such as to make a labor 
conference there ill-advised. 
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The Mexican delegation elected two oi their number to come to Washing- 
ton. They were Luis N. Morones, an electrical worker of Mexico City, and 
Mr. Salvador Gonzales Garcia, a machinist. Both of these workers repre- 
sented the Casa del Obrero Mundial. 

In the meanwhile the Confederacion of S:ndicatos Obreros had again 
sent their labor representative, Edmundo E. Martinez, to the United 
States and commissioned him to bring to the E. C. of the A. F. of L. a gold 
medal expressing the appreciation of the Mexican workers for what the 
American labor movement had done for them in their struggle for liberty. 
This medal was formally presented in the conferences which the Mexican 
delegates had with the E. C. 

The state of Yucatan now has as Governor Salvadore Alvarado, a man 
who has some understanding of the labor movement and is in sympathy with 
its needs and purposes and has done much to better conditions in Yucatan. 
It must be remembered that less than a year ago the workers of Yucatan 
were peons—slaves. In a brief while the revolution has given them a chance 
to be free men and they have used that freedom as best they could under 
the circumstances. What they have done at present in the way of industrial 
organization is perhaps not the ideal thing, but it represents their first 
efforts to bring about changes in the oppressive conditions that have so long 
prevailed. 

However, democracy can not come in a year, but the people of Yucatan 
will learn democracy and will gradually supersede autocracy, whether political 
or industrial. The Governor of Yucatan believed so strongly in organized 
labor that he commissioned two representatives of the workers to come to the 
United States bringing an appeal from the workers of Yucatan. This appeal 
was for the purpose of establishing better relations between organized labor 
of Yucatan and the United States and all Pan-American countries. These 
two delegates from Yucatan participated in the Mexican conference; they 
are Baltazar Page:, Editor, Voice of the Revolution, and Carlos Loveira, 
Chief of the Department of Labor. ‘They had credentials signed by the 
following labor organizations of Yucatan: The Society of Dockers; the 
Syndicate of Machinists, Blacksmiths and Boilermakers; Union of Railway 
Men of Yucatan; Society of Sailors; Syndicate of Waiters and Assistants 
of Restaurants and Saloons; Syndicate of Carpenters; Syndicate of Mechanical 
Electricians; Clerks Headquarters of Yucatan; Syndicate of Bakers; Syndicate 
of Molders; Syndicate of Coach Drivers; Mutwal Beneficial Society of Truck 
Drivers; Syndicate of House Tenants. 

The representatives of the Casa del Obrero Mundial had credentials from 
that organization and asserted that they represented 100,000 organized 
workers. 

The purpose of this conference was the consideration of ways and means 
for the establishment of closer relations between our respective labor move- 
ments, in order that there might be better understanding and better co- 
operation. It was in recognition of the fact that their economic interests were 
identical and that there must be permanent relationship established between 
the economic organizations. 
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All parties to the conference agreed upon the principle of action, that the 
economic movement is the fundamental agency for the welfare of the workers 
and that the economic movement must be made the instrumentality for 


establishing their freedom and promoting all of their iaterests. 

As a result of the confereace held in Washington the following declara- 
tion was formulated a:id signed: 
: WasHInaTon, D. C., July 3, 1916 

The undersigned, the E. C. of the A. F. of L. and the representatives of the organized 
labor movement of Mexico express our deep gratification in the consummation of this con- 
ference which we hope and believe has laid the basis for better understanding and has 
welded ties that shall bind together the workers of our respective countries. 

We are confident that personal conferences of the workers of the United States and of 
Mexico will be a constructive force in bringing about understanding necessary for better 


relations between our countries and for maintaining peace founded upon a proper regard 
for the rights of all. It is our opinion that this conference should be followed by another 
in which the workers of both countries shall be more generally represented for the purpose 
of agreeing upon plans for maintaining permanent relations and for the federation of the 
labor movements of all of the countries of the two Americas. 

In view of present relations between the United States and Mexico we are of the 
opinion that such a general conference is for the present untimely and we express the judg- 
ment that the holding of such a conference should be deferred until later in the year. How- 
ever, in the event of an emergency which would make a general conference of advantage 
in averting an international crisis, such a conference could and should be called for the 
earliest time mutually agreeable. To carry this plan into effect a joint commission shall be 
chosen to consist of two members from both labor movements to remain in Washington 
until the present crisis is passed, the said joint commission to have the power of calling a 
general conference if necessary. : 

We hold this to be fundamental—no relations betwen our countries can be permanent 
that are not based upon the will of the masses of the people and in accord with their con- 
cepts of justice. 

We deem it an essential step toward democracy and justice that there shall be estab- 
lished for the masses who have hitherto been without regular agencies for expressing their 
views and desires, opportunitites that will enable them to have a voice in helping to deter- 
mine international affairs. 

The labor movements of the various countries constitute the instrumentalities that 
can best accomplish this purpose and give expression to national ideas and convictions 
that have been too long inarticulate and impotent. 

We direct that the President of the A. F. of L. and the official representatives of or- 
ganized labor of Mexico should keep in touch through correspondence and that they be 
authorized to carry out the purposes specified in this declaration. 

In joint conference as the representatives of the workers, the masses of our respective 
countries, we urge upon our governments to adjust existing differences without war and to 
establish conditions conducive to permanent peace with justice. 

We appeal to the workers and all of the people of the United States and of Mexico 
to do everything within their power to promote correct understanding of purposes and 
actions, to prevent friction, to encourage good will, and to promote an intelligent national 
opinion that ultimately shall direct relations between our countries and shall be a potent 
humanitarian force in promoting world progress. 

It is an unavoidable conclusion that present differences between our countries are the 
result of misunderstanding growing out of inadequate or incorrect information; that the 
unfortunate consequences of past relations between the United States and Mexico have 
formulated a national attitude that questions the good faith of our governments; that 
existing agencies and methods of reaching an adjustment of these differences are un- 
suitable for dealing with those problems which are fundamentally human problems; and 
that the relations between our countries ouzht not to be directed in accord with abstract 
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standards of justice but ought to be keenly sensitive and responsive to the human interests 
and moral forces. Therefore, we, the representatives of the organized workers, having the 
right to speak for all of the workers and in the interests of all of the people, urge upon our 
governments the appointment of a commission to be composed of high-minded citizens, 
fully representative of our nations, to consider differences that have brought our nations to 
the verge of war and to make such recommendations for adjustment as shall fitly express the 
highest ideals of the great rank and file of the citizenship of our two countries 
We direct that copies of this declaration shall be presented to the President of the 
United States, Honorable Woodrow Wilson, and to the First Chief of the Constitutionalist 
government of Mexico, General Venustiano Carranza, and that it be given widest publicity 
among the workers of our respective countries. 
For the organized workers of the United States 

Sam’L. Gompers, President. 

James Duncan, First Vice-President 

Jas. O’CoNNELL, Second Vice-President 

D. A. Haves, Third Vice-President. 

Jos. F. VALENTINE, Fourth Vice-President. 

Joun R. Avprine, Fifth Vice-President 

H. B. Perna, Sixth Vice-President. 

FRANK Durry, Seventh Vice-President. 

Wm. Green, Eighth Vice-President. 

Joun B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

FRANK Morrison, Secretary. 


For the organized workers of Mexico: 
C. Loverra. 
BALTAZAR PAGES. 
L. N. MORONES. 
S. GonzaLo GARCIA. 
EpmMuNbDOo E. MARTINEZ. 


Laber’s Efforts to Prevent War 


While the conference was in progress an actual clash between the American 
troops in Mexico and the Mexican army had taken place, in which some Ameri- 
can soldiers were killed and some were imprisoned and held in jail. The Presi- 
dent of the United States issued an ultimatum demanding the immediate 
release of the American soldiers. No word was received from the 
Mexican government as to their intentions in the matter, public opinion was 
aroused to fever heat, and it seemed as though war was inevitable. 

In this great anxiety an appeal came from the Mexican governmental 
representatives in this country to the President of the A. F. of L. asking him 
to send a personal appeal to General Carranza for the release of the American 
soldiers. 

On the afternoon of June 28, about half past two, the following telegram 
was sent: 

Telegram 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28, 1916 
General VENUSTIANO CARRANZA, 
First Chief, Constitutionalist Government, 
Mexico City, Mexico 

In the name of common justice and humanity, in the interest of a better under- 
standing between the peoples and the governments of the United States and Mexico, for the 
purpose of giving the opportunity to maintain peace and avoid the horrors of war, upon 
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the grounds of highest patriotism and love, I appeal to you to release the American soldiers 
held by your officers in Chihuahua. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 





On the evening of that same day extra papers on the streets announced 
that General Carranza had just issued an order releasing the American 
soldiers. 

On the following day was received from General Carranza this: 


Telegram 
Mexico, June 29, 1916. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington. 

In replying to your message dated yesterday I would state that the government in 
my charge has ordered the liberty of the American soldiers whom the Mexican forces took 
as prisoners in Carrizal. Salute very affectionately, 

V. CARRANZA. 

The E. C. which was, at the time, considering Mexican affairs, 
authorized the sending of the following: 

Telegram 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1916. 
General VENUSTIANO CARRANZA, 
First Chief, Constitutionalist Government, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

Your telegram of June 29 received and laid before the E. C. of the A. F. of L. in ses- 
sion at Washington, and we express to you our appreciation of your order releasing the 
American soldiers and thus helping to clear the way for a mutually honorable settlement 
of any differences existing between the governments of the United States and of Mexico. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Federacion de Sindicatos Obreros de la Republica Mexicana 


The headquarters of the Federacion de Sindicatos Obreros is at Vera Cruz. 
This federation consists of all branches of labor, such as bakers, stevedores, 
masons, waiters, clerks, railway men of all departments, tailors, carpenters, 
street sweepers, matine workers and sailors, painters, electrical workers, boiler- 
makers, iron workers, motormen, conductors of street cars, etc. Each 
trade organization has control over its own immediate affairs but all unite in 
presenting their demands. 

All over Mexico there are local organizations of various trades affiliated 
to the'r federation. They occasionally send delegates to Vera Cruz, but the 
meetings at Vera Cruz are largely made up of local men. The federation is 
only in the formative stage for it must be remembered that a revolution is in 
progress in Mexico. The workers not only have to carry on the economic 
struggle but they have to make their contribution to the maintenance of 
the government that affords them opportunities for freedom. 

The representative of this organization, Col. Martinez, related the fol- 
lowing activities, showing the effectiveness of the economic movement. The 
street carmen in Vera Cruz before the revolution worked for about $1 per 
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day, but soon after raised their wages to $2.50 per day. When other oppor- 
tunities presented themselves the street carmen made demands for large in- 
creased wages. At first the street car company refused but yielded when the 
men struck to enforce their demands. 

When the government attempted to regulate the price of bread so that 
the poor people could have food, the bakery owners declared they could not 
produce bread at the price fixed by the government. The government then 
made an arrangement with the union bakers by which they should take control 
over the bakery shops and sell bread at the fixed price. The result of this arrange- 
ment was that the bakers made good wages for themselves, had money left 
over for the owners of the property and the people had bread at the cheap 
pr:ces fixed by the government. 

The stevedores in Vera Cruz made demands upon the steamship com- 
panies for higher wages. The companies got their money in gold but paid 
their employes in Mexican silver. When they rejected the demands of the 
stevedores, the latter struck, demanded their pay in gold, which amounted 
to higher wages, and enforced their demands. 

A very interesting strike was that of the cart drivers who have practi- 
cally control over traffic in Vera Cruz. When the street carmen were on strike, 
the cart drivers inaugurated a sympathetic strike and refused to work until 
the street-car strike was won. 

The best organized states are those along the coast, including Vera Cruz, 
Tampeche, Yucatan and Tamaulipas. In these states the eight or nine 
hour day prevails generally for all organized labor. 

Many of the workers, both in Vera Cruz and elsewhere in the state, were 
forced by revolutionary conditions and imperative necessities to take their 
families to the Casas that were the headquarters of the union organization 
and there many of them still live. 

In these labor centers meetings are held practically every day and general 
meetings about once a week. 

The economic movement and other activities have not yet been fully 
differentiated from the revolutionary movement. The whole is an effort to 
express the desires and the ideals of the people. The labor movement has 
adopted many forms and practices that will be modified later under condi- 
tions of peace and in the practical constructive work of the movement. There 
are scme undesirable characteristics but the labor movement as it now exists 
in Mexico represents the best that they can do under the circumstances. It 
is the first efforts of a people, many of whom were recently slaves or peons, to 
work out their freedom economically as well as politically. 

It was most unfortunate that the representatives of the Confederacion 
de Sndicatos Obreros were unable to reach Washington in time for the 
conference which was held between representatives of Mexican workers and 
the E. C. However, they authorized Col. Martinez by telegram to partici- 
pate in the conference. 

Owing to unavoidable difficulties their three delegates, Messrs. Carvallo, 
Alonzo and Ramos, did not reach New York until after the other delegates 
had left for their homes. They proceeded to Washington where they pre- 
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sented to the President of the A. F. of L. credentials from their organization 
in Vera Cruz and a letter stating their mission. They filed a statement con- 
taining the names of about 500 unions organized and affiliated to the Con- 
federacion de Sndicatos Obreros. This organization, they stated, consists 
of a federation of local unions organized in practically all of the Mexican 
states. Their total membership is something like 250,000. 

The main purpose of their trip to Washington was for a conference with 
the representative of the A. F. of L. in order to learn of our methods and 
fundamental principles and to give the workers of America information that 
they ought to have to estimate correctly the Mexican labor movement. They 
were given the information desired and a letter expressing the good will and 
sympathy of the American workers, together with suggestions that may be 
helpful in the development of the Mexican labor movement. 

These delegates also expressed their earnest desire to cooperate for the 
realization of the proposed Pan-American Federation of Labor. 


The Pan-American Movement 


There is an ideal that has been the hope of liberty-loving men and women 
of all ages and the labor movements of all countries—internationalism. It is 
an ideal that for a while seemed hopelessly obscured by the awful European 
war but we know that the fault was not with the ideal. It lay in the failure 
to plan for the realization of the ideal. 

The men of the labor movement of America have had their dreams just 
as have the workers everywhere and we have been laying a firm foundation 
for the realization of that ideal. 

With the development of the labor movement in Mexico there was mani- 
fest an opportunity for the workers of the United States to join hands with 
the workers of Mexico.. When conditions presented practical possibilities 
there came another development that demonstrated the necessity for an inter- 
national labor entente azd organization. 

Our government took the initiative in plans for promoting closer relations 
between the Pan-American countries. Congress appropriated money and 
author zed the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint a High Commission 
to visit the countries in the Pan-American Union. When this commission 
was under consideration the President of the A. F. of L. wrote to 
Secretary McAdoo urging that inasmuch as the scope of the matters which 
the commission had to deal and consider all concerned in some way the 
lives and work of wage-earners—for neither production nor commerce can be 
carried on without wage-earners, who are that which gives the whole organiza- 
tion life, and principles of human welfare are concerned in all rela- 
tions—there ought to be on the commission distinctive representatives of the 
human side of Pan-American relations. This whole matter was incorporated 
in an official report of the E. C. to the San Francisco Convention of the A. 
F. of L. and has been called to the attention of men in public life both in this 
and in other Paa-American countries. 

One of the most important features, therefore, of the declaration signed 
by the members of the Mexican-United States labor conference was that 
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which called attention to the necessity for international relations between the 
labor movements of all of these countries. 

When the crisis in the diplomatic relations between the United States 
and Mexico had passed, the Mexican delegates presented to the President 
of the A. F. of L. in a letter their opinion that it was no longer necessary to 
retain two delegates at Washingtcn as had been planned. 

The delegates from Yucatan had been commissioned to make a tour of 
Latin-American countries presenting greetings from the people and the 
workers of Yucatan. One of the delegates from the Casa del Obrero 
Mundial of Mexico was instructed to go to Cuba to carry a message to the 
workers there. | 

At the last conference which the President of the A. F. of L. had with these 
delegates, he placed in their charge and for their use the following message: 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 6, 1916. 
To the Workers of All American Countries: 

A purpose has long been in the minds of many which has gradually been taking form 
and seeking an opportunity for concrete expression. Such an opportunity has been born 
out of the strained relations that have recently existed between the United States and 
Mexico and the great anxiety aroused thereby in hearts and minds of the workers of both 
countries. There has come at least one result that is potential for the maintenance of human 
rights and the establishment of principles of human welfare in international relations. 

Just as the situation between the United States and Mexico was most critical, there 
came to our country two representatives of the government of Yucatan, Mr. Carlos Loveira 
Chief of the Department of Labor, and Mr. Baltazar Pages, Editor of the Voice of the Revolu- 
tion, bringing an appeal to the workingmen of our country to use their influence in the in- 
terest of peace and justice between our countries. At the same time, in response to an invi- 
tation from the A. F. of L., the organized labor movement of Mexico sent as representatives 
to Washington for the purpose of holding a conference, Mr. Luis N. Morones, Mr. S. Gonzalo 
Garcia and Mr. Edmundo E. Martinez. 

During the recent past, through personal representatives of the Mexican government 
and information gained from others in close contact with conditions in Mexico, it became 
plain to us that the revolution in Mexico represented the cause of humanity and democracy, 
and that the Constitutionalist government represented a genuine effort on the part of the 
Mexicans to establish institutions of freedom and justice. The A. F. of L. made an appeal 
to the President of the United States to recognize the Constitutionalist government of 
Mexico. 

It has since on several occasions, when important decisions of national policies affect- 
ing the United States and Mexico were in balance, been the instrumentality through which 
the desires of the masses of the people have been expressed, and further time and oppor- 
tunity afforded to Mexico for understanding our national attitude and demonstrating good 
will and good faith on her part. 

Because of this historic relation it was felt that a conference between representatives 
of the labor movement of Mexico and representatives of the A. F. of L. would be a direct 
means by which the masses of the people of both countries could wield an influence that 
would counteract the influence of financial powers and those who were willing to precipitate 
international conflicts for their own aggrandizement. 

At this conference held in Washington between the representatives of the Mexican 
labor movement and the E. C. of the A. F. of L. a declaration was signed by all parties to 
the conference. This declaration, in addition to provisions which concerned immediate 
relations between our two countries, provided for future conferences between representatives 
of both countries and declared in favor of efforts to establish a Pan-American Federation 
of Labor. 

This was not a new thought for the A. F. of L. Upon several occasions the same idea 
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had been advanced, and in the Proceedings of the 1915 Convention of the A. F. of L. 
endorsement was given to a proposal for an organization that would represent human 
rights and interests in all Pan-American countries. The necessity for such a labor federa- 
tion has been made increasingly greater through efforts to establish closer commercial 
and political relations between the countries included in the Pan-American Union. 

In the High Commission which recently made a trp to Pan-American countries for 
the purpose of promoting better commercial and industrial relations, although there was on 
phase in any of the relations between these different countries that did not in some way 
affect human interests and human welfare, there was no one on that commission who dis- 
tinctively represented human interests and the rights and welfare of the masses of the 
people. 

I have urged upon the United States government that this serious omission ought 
to be rectified, and I urge the labor movements of all Pan-American countries to bring the 
same matter to the attention of their respective governments. But such representation, 
valuable as it would be, is not sufficient to protect and promote the rights and welfare of 
the workers of all countries. A Pan-American Federation of Labor is not only possible but 
is necessary. It will constitute a ready and fit agency for injecting into international delib- 
erations at opportune and critical times consideration for human rights, interests and 
welfare 

In view of the importance of this purpose, it is most gratifying to find that the rep- 
resentatives from the state of Yucatan are to travel through the countries of Central and 
South America for the purpose of promoting a Pan-American Federation of Labor. The 
purpose of their mission has our most sympathetic and hearty cooperation. The realiza- 
tion of an international alliance between the labor movements of all Pan-American coun- 
tries will constitute a genuine parliament of men, one of the highest purposes to which man- 
kind has aspired 

It is earnestly hoped that the representatives of all organized workers in Pan-America 
will come into and continue correspondence with the undersigned. 

With sincere greetings, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 

There is great hope in this effort to bring about a Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor—a hope that is based upon the helpfulness of the organized 
labor movements of Mexico and the United States in helping to avert war 
between the two countries. The labor movement succeeded in doing what 
other organizations desired to do and hoped to do. 

The success of the economic organization is due to the following reasons: 
The labor-movement is essential. It is organic. It is something created for 
the promotion of an ideal; it is a movement that has inevitably grown out of 
the needs and the lives-of people confronted by pressing problems. It per- 
forms necessary functions and has adapted its available resources so that it 
has achieved marvelous results in the face of almost impossible obstacles and 


opposition. It is fundamental. It can not be crushed as long as there are those 


who work for wages. Its forms and its methods extend and expand; its neces- 
sity never ceases. 

When, therefore, two great fundamental organisms in two countries 
which were threatened by war sent their representatives to a conference to dis- 
cuss the mutual interests of the masses of the two nations concerned, there 
was a conference of delegates authorized to speak in the name of the masses 
of both countries—a conference that resulted in brushing aside non-essentials 
and fictions that had been created for prejudicing the minds of both nations 
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and misinforming them in order that they might be more willing to clash in 
war. For the first time the desires and the ideals of the masses o! the two 


nations were given an opportunity for expression in a great international crisis. 
As an expression of the feeling of Mexicans as to the influence of that 


conference, the following letter is enlightening in tone and in statement: 
New York, July 12, 1916. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Gompers: I am in receipt of yours of the 6th inst. 

As you say in your letter, I am delighted at the reply of the First Chief, General 
V. Carranza, regarding mediation of the two countries. We all probably will never fully 
realize the great consequences of your wonderful work for the welfare of the working 
masses and incidentally for the happiness of the people of the great American continent. 
I can assure you that the Mexican people appreciate your great efforts in their behalf. It 
seems to me like a dream to have been aligned against the most powerful interests of the 
world, and have won. God grant that the working people of our two countries may realize 
their great power and work hand in hand for our general emancipation. 

I thank you for copy you enclosed of the resolutions drawn up in Washington between 
our organizations. 

If some time you have the pleasure of seeing President Mr. Wilson, I wish you will 
tell him that the Mexican people appreciate what he has done towards cementing real 
friendship and good will between the honest people of the two countries. He has done 
what bloodshed and strife could not accomplish. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, EpMuUNDO E. MARTINEZ 


Although this conference was devoted to economic matters and dealt 
with plans which look to future growth and development, it was a tremendous 
steadying force in the diplomatic crisis and exerted a tremendous power in 
clearing up the facts which were to be presented to the public. It was a force 
that stood for reasonableness, for justice and for the interests of humanity. 

At the conference held in Washington it was decided that a later and more 
general conference should be held some time during this year when condi- 
tions shall become more favorable. At such a conference plans for permanent 
relations can be decided, at least between this country and Mexico, and it is 
hoped that other countries will send delegates to the conference. Some begin- 
ning at least will be made in the establishment of a Pan-American Federation 
of Labor. 

From the very beginning of our efforts to promote this Pan-American 
Federation of Labor one fundamental principle must be thoroughly under- 
stood. We, in the United States, concede to Mexico and the people of Mexico 
the right to work out their own problems according to their own ideals and 
in accord with their needs and the conditions that exist. We must insist upon 
the same right for the United States. The American trade union movement 
must have the sole right to determine the affairs of the American trade union 
movement. Just as it will be party to no movement to enforce American 
thought and American institutions upon other peoples, so it can not permit 
the theories of any other American country to dominate, minimize or change 
the principles of the American labor movement. 
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The American labor movement has held itself free of all theorists, partisan 
politics, and all entangling alliances, free that it might press home the de- 
mands of Labor. The American labor movement consists of adherents of all 
parties and believers in many theories. But these personal beliefs are not the 
concern of the labor movement. They are individual. The movement itself 
must be concerned with cardinal principles and fundamental demands upon 
those things upon which a common understanding has been reached. The 
movement does not advocate theories, it makes demands and presses them 
home. 

The jurisdiction of a Pan-American Federation of Labor would properly 
be to enable the workers of the various countries to so direct affairs that no 
one of them would be used against the interests of others, to promote certain 
fundamental principles of common action and their universal application 
such as standards of work and life, hours and conditions of labor and mini- 
mum wage established not by law but by economic action, to take advantage 
of time and opportunity to cultivate the best relations between the national 
labor movements of the various countries, and to work out in the interests of 
the common good those matters upon which there is unanimous agreement. 

It is the hope of the labor movement of the United States that the pur- 
pose and the ideals that have averted this war and made possible a Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor can be extended to include the workers of all countries 


into a World Federation of Labor—a genuine parliament of men.* 


* Note.—The President of the A. F. of L. gave the delegates from the Confederacion de Sindicatos 
seems Se la Republica Mexicana a letter to the workers of that country, which will appear in our next 
issue.—Eb. 





CREED 


To live as gently as I can, 

To be, no matter where, a man; 
To take what comes of good or ill 
And cling to faith and honor still; 
To do my best, and let that stand 
The record of my brain and hand, 
And then, shall failure come to me 
To work and hope for victory. 


To have no secret place wherein 

I stoop unseen to shame or sin; 
To be the same when I’m alone 
As when my every deed is known; 
To live undaunted, unafraid 

Of any step that I have made, 

To be without pretense or sham 
Exactly what men think I am. 


To leave some simple mark behind 
That I have lived for men to find; 
If enmity to aught I show 

To be an honest, generous foe; 

To play my little part, nor whine 
That greater honors are not mine. 
This, I believe, is all I need 

For my philosophy and creed. 





AMERICANS, WAKE UP! 


By ANDREW FURUSETH 


has, in the case of John Bogni et al. vs. 
Giovanni Perrotti et al., handed down 
a decision so far-reaching in its effect, so 
subversive of fundamental American prin- 
ciples, so destructive of individual liberty, 
that it can not be permitted to stand without 
being seriously questioned by way of appeal 
or certiorari in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, then if that should fail the ap- 
peal must be to Czesar; that is to say, the de- 
cision with all its hideous consequences must 
be taken into the forum of public opinion, 
and it must be done soon. 
The court describes the case as follows: 


‘This is a contest between two labor unions seek- 
ing similar employment as laborers in the building 
trades. The plaintiffs are members of the General 
Laborers’ Industrial Union No. 324, a voluntary 
unincorporated association which is a branch of 
the national organization known as the Industrial 
Workers of the World. The defendants are members 
of the Hodcarriers, Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union, Local 209, a like association, affiliated with 

.a national organization known as the American 
Federation of Labor. The plaintiffs in their bill 
allege that there have been, are now and will be 
numerous buildings under construction in Boston 
and its vicinity, in connection with which they have 
been, are now and will be engaged and ready to offer 
their services, if profitable, useful and pleasant em- 
ployment, and that they all have no means of sup- 
porting themselves except through such employment; 
but the defendants, well aware of the plaintiffs’ 
condition in respect of such employment, have con- 
spired to deprive the plaintiffs of their employment; 
have threatened that if they did not desert their 
own organization and cease to be members thereof 
and join the organization of the defendants, the 
latter would cause them to be discharged from their 
employment, and that the defendants have used 
unlawful pressure upon and have intimidated cer- 
tain owners of property not to employ the plaintiffs 
by threats of sympathetic strikes and otherwise, 
and in some instances by this means have caused 
the discharge of the plaintiffs from employment.” 


Note that the court holds this to be a con- 
test between two unions of laborers for certain 
opportunities to work. On the surface such is 
the appearance, but in jfact it is a contest be- 
tween employer and employes. In either case, 
however, the law enacted in Massachusetts 
took away the jurisdiction of the court of 
equity and the court held it to be uncon- 
stitutional. 

The court says: 


“The conduct thus described plainly was calcu- 
lated to harm the rights of the plaintiffs. Under 


te Supreme Court of Massachusetts 


general principles of the common law, which now 
have become well settled, the plaintiffs set out a 
wrong against their rights committed by the de- 
fendants, for which ordinary relief will be afforded 
in equity by injunction.” 


No such jurisdiction was exercised by 
chancery in Great Britain. The common 
law provided legal, not equitable, remedies, 
and these legal remedies were modified 
under our declaration of individual rights 
by the courts of Massachusetts at an early 
date in our history in Commonwealth vs. 
Hunt. 

The court then quotes a number of de- 
cisions. 

Stripped of its legal verbiage the descrip- 
tion means that the membership of the Hod- 
carriers’ Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union, Local No. 209, decided that they 
would not work together with the members 
of the General Laborers’ Industrial Union 
No. 324. In other words, they insisted upon 
the same right to choose their own company 
at labor that is insisted upon by every free 
man in the parlor or at play. This was not 
satisfactory to the employers, and no doubt 
they furnished the legal advice that caused 
the membership of the General Laborers’ 
Industrial Union to go to the equity court for 
relief. 

A demurrer was entered by Hodcarriers, 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union, who 
set up as a defense that the state of Massachu- 
setts, through its legislative authority, had 
declared that labor is not property, that 
causes such as the one herein described shall 
not be heard by a court of equity, that “‘no 
injunction shall be granted, but that the 
parties shall be left to their remedy at law.” 
The legislature enacted this statute for the 
special purpose of nullifying the decisions 
quoted by the court insofar as they served 
to give jurisdiction to the equity court. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
holds that the statute in question is uncon- 
stitutional, being antagonistic to the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, and overrules the de- 
murrer. The Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution is as follows: 


“Article XIV. 
“SECTION 1. All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
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thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
state wherein they reside. No state sha!l make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” 


This amemdment furnishes no authority 
for the action of the court, unless it be held 
that labor is property, but the court holds 
that labor is property and rests its entire 
decision upon such definition of labor. It 
says: 

“That the right to work is property can not be 
regarded longer as an open question.” 


and in support of this quotes decisions. 
It again says: 
“Labor is property and as such merits protection. 


The right to make it available is next in importance 
to the right of life and liberty.’ 


and again quotes certain decisions. 


And then concludes that: 

“The right to work, therefore, is property. One 
can not be deprived of it by simple mandates of the 
legislature. It is protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States and by numerous guarantees of our Constitu- 
tion. It is as much property as the more obvious 
forms of goods and merchandise, stocks and bonds.”’ 


For centuries it was held that any com- 
bination of laborers to raise their wages and 
improve their condition was a conspiracy, 
and subject to heavy penalties. It dates 
from a case of the King vs. The Tub-Woman 
in the thirteenth century. The women 
were cleaning tubs in a brewery. The king 
received certain revenues from the beer. No 
work, no beer. No beer, norevenue. Hence, 
this was held to be a conspiracy against the 
king, and by the usual nibbling, the usual 
sapping and mining, the usual crawling 
over and extending the field of jurisdiction 
by stealth, while the guard slept, it was ex- 
tended from the king to other employers. It 
lived through several centuries in England 
and was carried to this country by the colon- 
ists. After a long and bitter struggle it was 
abolished in nearly all the states of the 
Union. ‘To combine and withhold the labor, 
as Parliament withheld supplies, thereby 
compelling a redress of grievances, was no 
longer actionable or punishable in a court 
of law. The resort was then had to equity. 
But the court of equity or of chancery had 
no jurisdiction over personal relations. The 


jurisdiction of equity was over property 
Two persons claiming a right in the same 
property, both seeking to enter upon it, it 
was necessary to keep them both off until 
title could be determined, and hence the 
equity court issued a writ prohibiting 
either party from entering into possession, 
from in any way damaging the property, or 
exercising any other rights that go with 
ownership until title was determined. 

The relations between master and servant 
—employer and employe—had been uni- 
formly held to be personal relations and 
subject to the courts of law; further, that 
such relations came within the police regu- 
lations and were reserved to the states. 

It was too plain that the relation between 
the workman and the employer, and between 
one workman and another seeking employ- 
ment, had nothing to do with equity, and 
could have nothing to do therewith except 
upon the hypothesis that labor is property, 
and so the judges began to hold that labor 
is property in order that the court of equity 
might have jurisdiction. 

The bookkeeper, for convenience, wrote 
the word /abor on top of his ledger where he 
noted down the amount paid out as wages. 
Another account in the ledger was material; 
another account /and and buildings, etc.; 
thus putting labor and property on an 
equality in his bookkeeping. 

Political economists found this to be the 
practice, and in their treatises on production 
and in their description of business, treated 
labor as a commodity, also for convenience. 
In the business mind, and later in the public 
mind, there thus grew up a concept that 
labor was equal to and on the same level 
with property, and finally that it is property. 
The legal profession seized upon it and gave 
to it the sanction of court decisions, the 
trend of which was not appreciated, and 
they were not contested either for this reason 
or because the parties were too poor. Where- 
upon, in some instances, the legal profession 
again, by gradual nibbling, got some kind 
of recognition for this monstrous doctrine, 
even in the statutes of some states. The 
whole conception is a violation of the 
fundamental American polity, of Saxon 
jurisprudence, and even of the old Roman 
law. 

The definition of property found in the 
standard books, affords no excuse for this 
usurpation. 
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Definitions of Property 


“Property means the dominion of indefinite right 
of user and disposition which one lawfully exercises 
over particular things or subjects and generally to 
the exclusion of all others. Property is ownership, 
the exclusive right of any person freely to use, enjoy, 
and dispose of any determinate object, whether real 
or personal.” (English and American Encyclopaedia 
of Law.) 

“Property is the exclusive right of possession, en- 
joying and disposing of a thing.” (Century Diction- 
ary.) 

“A right imparting to the owner a power of in- 
definite user, capable of being transmitted to universal 
successor by way of descent, and imparting to the 
owner the power of disposition from himself and his 
successors.”’ (Austin, Jurisprudence). 

“The sole and despotic dominion which one 
claims and exercises over the external things of the 
world in total exclusion of the right of any other 
individual in the world.” (Blackstone.) 


It will be seen from these definitions that 
nothing can be property unless it can be 
transmitted to others or disposed of, and 
when the Fourteenth Amendment was 
adopted nobody held that ‘‘Labor is Prop- 
erty.” 

Business can not be property, nor can 
labor. The definition of business is as follows: 

“That which occupies the time, attention and 
labor of men for the purpose of livelihood or profit; 
that which occupies the time, attention and labor of 
men for the purpose of profit and improvement.”’ 
American and English Encyclopaedia of Law). 


And again: 


“That which busies or that occupies the time, at- 
tention or labor of one, as his principal concern, 
whether for a longer or a shorter time.’’ (Webster’s 
Dictionary. ) 


Definition of labor: 

“Physical or mental effort, particularly for some 
useful or desired end. Exertions of the powers for 
some end other than recreation or sport.” (Century 
Dictionary.) 

It will be seen from the above definitions 
that while there is a fundamental difference 
between property and business, there is 
none at all between business and labor; to 
do business is to labor. 

Labor is— 

“exertion of the powers for some end other than 
recreation or sport.” 


‘The powers” is the physical and mental 
power inherent in man. The word labor is a 
careless, indefinite term, but as used, it 
signifies labor power in activity, producing 
some commodity. Labor power can not be 
transmitted; it can not be divorced from the 


physical body of which it is an inherent and 
indissoluble part. It grows with the person’s 
growth; depends upon the person’s health; 
decays in sickness, and vanishes with death. 
It is personal and can only be active in 
obedience to the personal will of the in- 
dividual. It is an attribute of life and may be 
properly said to be life itself. 

Labor, therefore, can not be property un- 
less the person be property; that is to say, 
unless the person be a slave. The only 
value of the slave to his owner was the labor 
power inherent in him or her; all else was 
expense. The labor power had to be nour- 
ished to be preserved. This was expensive 
and no one would have kept the slaves 
except for the labor power inherent in the 
slaves, and the fact that the product of that 
labor power in operation was the property of 
the owner of the slave. Hence, the state- 
ment that the court’s ruling is in funda- 
mental opposition to the American polity. 

The Thirteenth Amendment, which was 
the result of the Civil War, was adopted to 
put an end to slavery forever in the United 
States. 


But the court says: 


“That the right to work is property can not be 
longer regarded as open to question;” 


and— 

‘Labor is property and as such merits protection 
The right to make it available is next in importance 
to the rights of life and liberty.” 

The decision of the court destroys the 
right to liberty by holding that labor is prop- 
erty—a something that is subject to barter, 
to sale and capable of being transmitted and 
thus lessens life. Life can nct be healthy 
and abundant except in freedom. 

The Massachusetts law sought to restore 
to the laborer the more abundant life and 
equal protection of the law which he was being 
deprived of by the autocratic acts of the court 
of equity, which first held that he is a commod- 
ity—a piece of property legally indistinct from 
the shoe that he makes or the barrel of oil 
that he rolls, and then under the pretext of 
protecting his right to work it makes him a 
thing subject to the ownership of some man, 
who has not as yet lost his rights as a man 
and a citizen. 

If there be a right to work against whom 
does this right run? Can John Doe, the 
laborer, claim the right to work from 
Richard Roe, the employer of labor? Cer- 
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tainly not, and the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, in the case of Worthington 
vs. Waring, 157 Mass., 421, was supposed 
to have settled that question. In that case 
the court held, that, while— 

“courts of equity often protect property from 
threatened injury when the rights of property are 
equitable, or when, although the rights are legal, the 
civil and criminal remedies at common law are not 
adequate, but the rights which the petitioners allege 
the defendants were violating at the time the peti- 
tion was filed are personal rights, as distinguished 
from the rights of property.” 


that the wrongs complained of were not en- 
titled to equitable relief, and that the 
remedy was— 

‘by an action of tort to be brought by each petitioner 
separately.” 


This case was brought by workmen who 
claimed that they were blacklisted by a 
combination of employers, and that the em- 
ployers entered into a conspiracy not 
to employ them unless they ceased to be 
members of their organization, and accepted 
the terms dictated by the conspirators. This 
decision was handed down some years ago— 
December, 1892. But there is no doubt that 
the court will hold in the same way, if a 
similar cause were brought to its attention. 

The explanation of the court’s action in 
the case of John Bogni ef al. vs. Giovanni 
Perrotti e¢ al. is that it, in the stated opinion 
of the court, is a case between laborers. It is 
a lineal descendant of the old status of the 
laborer—slave or serf—under which a 
laborer’s testimony against another laborer 
was accepted if in the interest of the master, 
but was of no value against the master. 

If a citizen has a right to labor, plainly 
such right does not run against another 
citizen. But the court holds that a laborer’s 
right to labor runs against other laborers 
and then proceeds to protect the right of one 
laborer against another and thus denies to 
the laborer the full right of citizenship. If 
such right exist at all, it must run against 
the state and constitute a part of the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
If this be so, it is not a legal but a political 
right not delegated to the judiciary and the 
action of the court is usurpation. The citizen 
may have aright to expect that the laws shall 
be such that he may be able to find labor 
through which he may live and pursue his 
happiness. The state, under its own declara- 
tion, may be bound to create such condition, 
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but in so doing it must not encroach upon 
the right to liberty which, by this declara- 
tion, is placed upon an absolute equality 
with the other two. If two or more laborers 
seek the same employment, which, being 
free men, they may do, it is the right of the 
employer in esse or in prospective, to choose 
between the applicants that one or that group 
who is willing and able to do the work needed. 
There can be no legal wrong committed by 
the employer against the man who fails to 
obtain the employment. If the employer, 
having his own business interests in view, 
employes A, B has no remedy but to 
seek work elsewhere. When the equity 
court takes jurisdiction to protect the em- 
ployer or either of the applicants for work 
against the economic consequences of their 
acts, it exceeds its jurisdiction, restores 
autocratic government and if it be per- 
mitted to continue, it will make itself 
the absolute master of all who do business, 
of all those who employ laborers, as well as 
of the laborers. The equity court was es- 
tablished to protect property where there 
was no remedy at law. It extended its 
authority and jurisdiction to cases where in 
the opinion of the judge there was no 
adequate remedy at law, and it now acts as 
if the rules read— 


‘Gf there is no better remedy at law.” 


and thus there is a restoration of autocratic 
government. 

If the court of equity be permitted to regu- 
late and protect business and its earning 
capacity business must become territorial, 
and no one can come into competition and 
reduce-its income by diverting any part of 
it. No one could then enter into business 
unless he complied with the terms of those 
already established; all competition would 
necessarily cease. If equity is permitted to 
regulate personal relations it will gradually 
draw to itself all legislative power. If it be 
permitted to set aside or to enforce law, it 
will ultimately arrogate to itself jurisdiction 
now held by the law courts and destroy trial 
by jury, together with the safeguards with 
which Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence has 
clothed the defendants. 

The judge sitting in chancery—equity—is 
the king and claims and exercises the one- 
time autocratic power of the king; that is, 
all the three distinct branches of American 
government—the legislative, the judicial, 
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and the executive. In issuing the injunc- 
tion he makes the law; in construing it he 
exercises judicial functions, and in so far 
as he can, he acts as the executive in 
enforcing the law made by him in issuing 
the injunction. 

As government by equity (personal gov- 
ernment) advances, government by law 
(government by the people) recedes. 

The legislature of the state of Massa- 
chusetts became aware of the dangers to the 
working people and to personal liberty, as 
well as to the law courts and their jurisdic- 
tion, and therefore passed a law depriving 
the court of equity of jurisdiction in certain 
causes. The legislature reenacted the funda- 
mental American principle that labor is not 
property, that the relations between the 
workmen and employers, etc., should not 
be subject to the court of equity; that in such 
causes— 

“no injunction shall be granted but the parties 
shall be left to their remedy at law.”’ 


The legislature sought to so arrange the 
law that the liberty of the people would be 
preserved, and the court, the limits of whose 


jurisdiction is within the absolute power of 
the legislature, holds that the legislature has 
exceeded its authority; that its action is un- 
constitutional and therefore void. 

In so doing it depends in the main upon 


the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but without 
the absurd definition of Labor as being 
property, it can not come within the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 
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The Sixty-third Congress dealt with the 
definition of labor. It found that the 
Sherman Antitrust law had been miscon- 
strued through this definition, that the 
scope of the Fourteenth Amendment had 
been extended by the same means, and it 
enacted that— 


“The labor of a human being is not a commodity 
or article of commerce.” 


But aside from this, while the Thirteenth 
Amendment is in the Constitution, labor, 
that is, labor power, can not be property. 
The decision is the baldest usurpation and 
can not be permitted to stand. 

The parties in interest ought to seek re- 
dress from the Supreme Court of the United 
States through an appeal, or by certiorari. 


It is not conceivable that the court will re- 


fuse. Nor is it conceivable that the court 
will assume that any court may set aside the 
action of the law-making power on the flimsy 
pretext arrived at from an absurd definition 
of a word. 

To permit this decision to stand is to sleep 
on our rights, and thereby to surrender 
them. If the parties in immediate interest 
can not or will not take the needed action, 
then the rest of the labor movement is in 
duty bound to act. 

In the meantime the guards must cry 
aloud from the towers to prepare and to 
resist. Preparation to meet the foreign foe 
is well, but there is an infinitely more dan- 
gerous foe within and this foe works most 
noiselessly and effectively when attention is 
directed elsewhere. Americans, Wake Up! 





THE WELFARE AGE 


Now I lay me down to sleep. 
If I only quiet keep, 

Some one will take up my case 
As a Unit of the Race. 


Some solicitous Welfare League 
Notes my work, my rest, fatigue. 
If mine be a living wage; 
My complexion, height, weight, age. 


Or the agents of some guild 
See if I with germs am filled. 
Sound my lungs, my brain, my heart; 
Make of me a colored chart. 


All my habits they jot down, 
And my status in the town; 
If intoxicants I use, 
Sizes of my hat and shoes. 


Next, investigators plead 
For a list of things I read. 
Am I orthodox or not? 
Do I till a garden plot? 


Had my forebears minds impaired? 
Was my great-grandsire red-haired? 
Do I think T. R. would win? 
And is playing Bridge a sin? 


Now I lay me down to sleep. 
If I only helpless keep, 

I’ll be cared for like a king, 
‘Welfare’ queries answering! 


—Ella A. Fanning. 





A. F. oF L. BUILDING DEDICATED 


HE formal dedication of the new American Federation of Labor office 
T building occurred on July fourth, the Nation’s Independence Day. 

No more appropriate time could have been chosen, for the labor move- 
ment represents the daily efforts of the workers to give practical expression 
to the principles contained in the Declaration of Independence. It was an 
occasion toward which the wage-earners have looked for years, when there 
might be in this country a national labor ‘temple which should be the center 
of a movement to protect and bring betterment into the lives of the workers. 

It was about thirty-six years ago that a group of representatives of trade 
unions gathered together in Terre Haute and later in Pittsburgh to organize 
a federation of trade and labor unions. That purpose was undoubtedly the 
result of an understanding between a little group of true trade unionists who 
had pledged their lives to the labor movement and had declared that nothing 
should swerve them from service to humanity in that movement. It was that 
little band of true trade unionists who gave direction and tone to the federa- 
tion of trade unions and gave the federation its basic principle. 

The fundamental power of the workers is their creative labor power. 
Efforts to protect themselves and to promote their own interests must come 
through their control over their labor power. The right to determine under 
what conditions their labor power shall be exercised must be retained by the 


workers. Upon that foundation the American Federation of Labor has grown 
from an organization of about fifty thousand to one that numbers two and 


a half millions. 

The achievements of these thirty-six years of growth and activity are 
typified in the Labor Temple that was dedicated on Independence Day. The 
achievement of this purpose demonstrates that the labor movement is now 
a potential factor in national life and has earned a place of responsibility 
and honorable recognition. Whatever of achievement and recognition has 
come to the organized labor movement is the result of persistence and well- 
directed struggle against untold opposition. It speaks something for what 
has been accomplished that the President of the United States accepted 
the invitation to deliver the chief address made at the dedication of Labor’s 
temple. Nor was the President alone in his desire to express his appreciation 
of the significance and the importance of the labor movement. There 
were present also the Vice-President of the Un‘ted States, members of the 
President’s Cabinet, members of the United States Congress and other 
governmental officials. 

But while these represented constituted government, there was a more 
important representation, the representation of the great rank and file of the 
nation, those who are engaged in the actual processes of production and in 
the movement of commerce, those who constitute the bones and sinews and 
sturdy fiber of the nation. These representatives formed the parade 
with which the ceremonies of the day began. The day itself was one of those 
perfect days which come occasionally in the nation’s capital when the sky 
is tropical in its intensity and there is warmth and yet coolness in the 


atmosphere. 
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The line of march formed at the Peace Monument and moved down the 
historic Pennsylvania Avenue that has seen so many parades connected 
with the nation’s history—parades of those who have given service to 
the life and development of the country. Some of those were old heroes 
who had served in a crisis in national life; others were young men going 
to risk their all in the nation’s service. Regularly there have been parades 
for the inauguration of a new president, but these have all been some special 
incident in the nation’s history, and the parade of America’s organized workers 
represented an element, a potential force, a character forming power that 
operates daily in the everyday, commonplace affairs of the nation, in those 
things which make up the sum total of the nation’s progress and greatness. 

In some form or manner practically every trade and organization was 
represented in the line of march. There were labor banners from organiza- 
tions all over the country, beginning with the Golden Gate Harbor and ex- 
tending northward and eastward. The convention of the Machinists’ Inter- 
national Association which had been in session in Baltimore came over en 
masse. ‘There were representatives from all nearby organizations, and organi- 
zations at greater distances sent banners and authorized persons to represent 
their organization. 

But the labor movement has an international aspect as well as national, 
and that was represented. The British Trade Union Congress sent two 
personal delegates. The Porto Rican Federation of Labor authorized the 
Porto Rican Delegate in Congress to represent their organization. The 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress was represented. The workers of 
Mexico, who so recently have gained the right to organize, had sent 
representatives to Washington to confer with representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor relative to the crisis in the relations between 
our two countries and also in regard to forming closer fraternal ties 
between the labor movement in Mexico and the United States. These 
five representatives, as well as officials representative of the government of 
Mexico, were present at the ceremony. 

As the parade finished its line of march it came past the reviewing stand 
upon which were President Wilson, Vice-President Marshall, Secretary of 
Labor Wilson, and President Gompers, members of the Cabinet, the Execu- 
tive Council and their wives and invited guests of Labor. At the appointed 
time they all broke ranks and gathered around the platform that was erected 
for the remainder of the services. The Secretary of Labor Wilson, former 
Secretary of the United Mine Workers of America, acted as master of 
ceremonies. 

Three addresses completed the formal dedicatory services of the 
American Federation of Labor office building. This special labor building 
officially becomes part of the group of national buildings located at Wash- 
ington. In a more intimate sense than any of the other buildings it represents 
the very heart of the nation, for it represents the problems, the struggles, 
and the hopes of America’s wage-earners, both the organized and the un- 
organized. It represents their lives and their hopes without limitation, for 
there are no limits that can be placed upon the scope and the activities and 
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the possibilities of the economic organizations of the workers. The building 
represents in the center of the nation’s affairs an agency whereby those who 
dig the nation’s trenches, who build our homes, our stores and our industries, 
who build the railroads and erect the telephones, and who operate all of these 
agencies after they have been constructed, all of those who bring the natural 
resources of this country into such form and shape that they are of service to 
man, and who place them where they can be used by all—an agency whereby 
these can present their ideals and their needs and their concepts of justice at 
the best time for securing a hearing and for making this a part of the infor- 
mation that must be digested before policies are adopted. The movement for 
whose work this new office building is dedicated will make that building the 
center of efforts to establish in the economic world practical economic justice 
and to make part of all phases of national and international activity a habit 
of mind and action. which shall give to principles of human justice para- 
mount consideration to all else. The three addresses‘made on July fourth are 


printed in full. 


In introducing the speakers of the day Secretary of Labor Wilson said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, members of the A. F. of L. 
and its affiliated unions: I congratulate you upon 
the construction of this temple, dedicated to the 
welfare of the wage-workers on a basis of justice to 
all mankind. The labor movement represents the 
struggle of the ages to establish those principles of 
the Declaration of Independence that all men are 
created equal and that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. And what 
a glorious struggle it has been. The fight to break 
through the crust and to abolish slavery and serf- 
dom. The contest for political liberty. The effort to 
secure equality of economic opportunity. Then the 
rebirth of the inventive genius of man. The coming 
of our modern industrial system with all of its com- 
plications and the effort to secure for those who toil a 
share and a fair share of the increased productivity 


of man so that they may aspire to greater mental 
and spiritual development. The building of the 
trade unions to assist in the accomplishment of that 
purpose and their coming together in later years in 
the form of the A. F. of L., intelligently directed, 
accomplishing more for human uplift in its thirty- 
five years of existence than had been accomplished 
in a century before. An association in which can 
be found a multitude of altruistic men and women 
willing to sacrifice their own personal comfort and 
welfare in order that the future might benefit 
thereby. A great body of struggling humanity mak- 
ing an effort for the improvement of the entire 
race, and the selected leader of that body, I have 
the honor of presenting to you, President Gompers 
of the A. F. of L. 


It had been arranged that President Wilson should deliver the first address of the 
day, but upon his request President Gompers spoke first as follows: 


Fellow workingmen and women, fellow citizens 
and friends: In the name of the great labor movement 
of our country I greet you and bid you welcome on 
this day and on this occasion when we are assembled 
to perform a double duty—the one which primarily 
brings us together here, to dedicate this splendid 
Temple of Labor and the day, the celebration of our 
independence as the Republic of the United States. 

Several of our friends have asked me whether 
the day was not illy chosen and whether we might 
not have more fittingly celebrated or dedicated 
this structure on Labor Day. My answer was in 
substance that in the capital of our nation the 
American Federation of Labor building could be 
dedicated on no day quite so fitting as the Fourth of 
July, when we hoped, as we have realized, that the 
President of the United States would address this 
assemblage. 

My friends, it is a most difficult task for me to 
know just now to address you and what to say, and 
yet I take it you would not have me deal in a few 
generalities and thank you for your attention. May 
I then not say that this occasion affords the oppor- 


tunity for the deepest reflection. Bear in mind that 
in the cycle of time, it has been only a few short 
years since the formation of the A. F. of L.—thirty- 
five or six years count but little. If, however, we 
take a retrospective view of the conditions of the 
toiling masses even of our country and compare the 
physical conditions, the economic situation and 
standards, the political contrasts and the wonderful 
changes which have come about in the life and the 
work and the rights and the hopes and the aspira- 
tions and the ideals of the toilers of our country, it 
is sufficient to cause us not only to pause but to give 
credit to those who have gone before, to renew the 
confidence we have in the men and the women of 
our time, and to look forward with an eye and a 
vision for the future that promises a world of happi- 
ness, of justice, of freedom, and the best concepts 
of humanity for all our people. 

In the early days of the American labor movement 
it happened that through inexperience, coupled with 
high-mindedness, altruism, selfishness, sordidness, 
our movement could not have any cohesive existence 
nor a long continued career, and thus the organiza- 
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tions of labor sprung up over night and died in the 
morn. It has been to the credit of the A. F. of L. 
that for the first time in the history of the organized 
movement of the workers of our country, there has 
been a steadfast growth and development, a con- 
tinuity and expansion of thought and hope and 
activity, always maintaining as one star in our mind 
to lead on and on and on. Though you and you and 
you and I have all been impatient with the apparent 
slow growth, the superficially slow growth in the 
achievement of the rights to which we claim the 
toilers are entitled, all too slow in the abolition and 
the remedying of the wrongs to which the toilers 
have too long been compelled to endure, yet our 
progress onward and upward has been sure and 
steady. I am as impatient as the most impatient 
among you, but when I take a retrospective view 
of the material, of the political, and of the social 
conditions at the time when the A. F. of L. was 
given to the world, and compare them with the con- 
ditions on this Independence Day, July 4, 1916, 
there is cause for gratification and jubilation, which 
gives us the incentive and whets our appetites and 
desires to the determination to go on and on and on 
in the attainment of every right to which the toilers 
are entitled, and the abolition of all wrongs which 
they have too long endured. 

If those of you who are of mature years will bring 
your minds back, and, if you of more recent times, 
who may have read or heard of conditions prevail- 
ing in the olden time, will imagine the contrast when 
the doors of men and women in decent homes were 
closed in the faces of the men who dared preach 
the gospel of the rights of labor, and contrast that 
situation with now, this glorious era in which we 
live, when at the dedication of this magnificent 
structure erected for the service in the cause of 
labor, justice, freedom, and humanity, we find the 
President of this great Republic of ours adorning 
this occasion, with not only his presence, but the 
presence of members of his Cabinet, you will find a 
marvelous change. From the time of slavery, when 
all the workers, not only the blacks but the whites 
were slaves, when the owner, the master, was the 
lord of all, when there were none to say to him nay 
against his overlordship over those men and women 
workers whom he owned, from the time of serfdom 
to our institutions of industry of today, there has 
been a growth that dazzles the mind. This is a 
wonderful age in which we are privileged to live. 
There has been running through the course of history 
the struggle of the masses of the people, the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water. Wherever in- 
justice and tyranny were exercised, it was the masses, 
it was the people, the workers, who suffered. It was 
and is the mission of the masses of the people, it is 
the mission of the workers of our time, it is the 
mission of the much misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented organized labor movement, to carry on the 
work to its fulfillment so that the wonderful senti- 
ment and view and rights declared in our Declara- 
tion of Independence, that man is endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, and that among these are 
the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
shall not only be a declaration that was given to the 
world but shall establish a new status and a new 
concept of new rights of man. 

That declaration gave to us this Republic of ours 
with all its opportunities and it is the purposes of 
the organized labor movement of America to make 
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these declarations a charter of human rights, the 
living actual rules of our every-day life. Men are 
not necessarily free because declarations of inde- 
pendence so declare. Men are not necessarily free 
because the Constitution guarantees freedom. Men 
are given the opportunities for freedom and they 
must, if they aim to be free, exercise the activities 
that come with the intelligent free men. 

Through a long series of years there have come to 
the workers influences and activities that place them 
in a different category and occupying a different 
status from the rest of the citizenship of our country. 
This is not the time nor the occasion for criticism. 
All that is required or appropriate is to mention or 
to refer to facts that under interpretation of laws 
and extension of jurisdiction, the men and women of 
labor were placed in the category of products, 
inanimate products of labor. It was not conceded 
or understood in such concepts that in contrast to 
attributes of property and products the worker had 
a heart and a mind and a soul and that his labor 
could be separated from his very being, his very 
life. To place human labor in the same category 
with wood and coal and beef, cloth and wool and 
iron is to declare at the same time that the man 
who purchased that labor power is the master and 
owner of the worker. 

It was because of the recognition of this injustice, 
this unjust status into which we were temporarily 
forced, that the American labor movement resolved 
that come what may, every effort must be bent 
toward securing a legislative declaration solemnly 
enacted into law, that the labor power, the labor of 
human beings is not a commodity or article of 
commerce. Due to the campaign of organization 
and agitation and education and the driving force 
of our cause in the political arena, we finally pre- 
vailed upon our Congress to pass the labor provisions 
of the Clayton Antitrust law. The Honorable 
Woodrow Wilson was afforded the grand oppor- 
tunity to affix his signature to the law. 

My friends, there is not an overabundance of our 
own people who understand what is really contained 
in that declaration in section 6 of the Clayton 
Antitrust law. It solemnly enacts this declaration 
into law, that the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce, and for the first 
time in the history of the struggles of the human 
race, for the first time a high legislative body, or for 
that, any legislative body, in the world, repudiated 
the old doctrine that the labor of a human being is 
property, that the labor of a human being is a 
commodity, that the labor of a human being is an 
article of commerce. 

In addition to that, supplementary to it, the enact- 
ment of the seamen’s law gave greater security to 
life and to property at sea, and at the same time 
gave the opportunity to the seamen of the United 
States to be free in the ownership of themselves and 
their labor power when their vessels were in safe 
harbor. Quite apart from the other constructive 
legislation enacted by the Congress of the United 
States and by the legislatures of our several states 
if they were entirely barren of any results, the enact- 
ment of these two laws, the labor provisions of the 
Clayton Antitrust law and the Seamen’s law, are 
themselves a monument to our civilization, larger 
vision, broader humanitarianism and highest con- 
cepts of human liberty. These two acts in themselves 
stand out as such a monument. 
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Just a word and I shall have done. The labor 
movement of our time is concerned in securing a 
larger share, a better reward as the result of the 
services that the workers give to society, but quite 
apart from a demand for a higher wage, for a shorter 
workday, for relief from burdensome toil, for the 
securement of safety, sanitation, workmen’s com- 
pensation, old-age pensions, the labor movement of 
our country and our time, demands the right and 
opportunity to take part in all the affairs and in all 
the activities of our public life. The-demand is 
justified by the service rendered, without which 
even civilization itself could not endure. 

The toilers, the sovereign citizénship, together 
with the sovereign citizens of all other groups, make 
a demand that there shall be but one purpose, 
one hope, one struggle, and one ideal, the perpetua- 
tion of this republic, improved, handed down to 
those who follow us, that they may in their time 
say, well done, thou good and faithful servants. 

There is not any act on the part of our govern- 
ment, there is no activity in any group of our people, 
in which the wage-workers, the toiling masses, 
are not concerned. Let us do all that we can do to 
help the man at the head of the affairs of our country 
who is weighted down with great! responsibilities, 
the President of the United States, to see to it that 
we are kept out of actual war with any nation. We 
know how seriously and earnestly he is striving to 
achieve peace, but in order that his wise and humane 
purposes may be carried into effect it will require 
the loyal and intelligent support of the masses of 
the people of our country. We, his fellow-citizens 
who want peace, have a duty to perform. No man 
in all the world can stand alone. A man may become 
a hermit and try to free himself from his former 
environment but he is not alone and can not be 
alone. There are new conditions which confront 
and surround him. So I say, my friends, it is not 
only to believe in peace, it is not only the desire for 
peace, but let us give out the clarion call to our 
people that we by every honorable means at our 
command are going to see to it that the policy of 
trying to maintain peace shall be sustained. And 
yet I say that if after every honorable effort has 
been made and peace is no longer possible and the 
horrors of war shall come to us or be forced upon 
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us, let me say this not only for myself, but for all 
the workers, for I believe I express the spirit and 
the purpose of the men in the labor movement of 
America, that they may be counted upon to give 
a good account of themselves. 

Men and women, friends, and those of you who 
are wage-earners, I doubt the necessity and yet I 
can not close without abjuring you to see to it that 
those who are not members of organized labor join 
that movement at once. We may not always be 
right—we are human and are liable to err. If you 
know better than we, come in and make the con- 
tribution of your intelligence to the sum total and 
leaven it up. If you are honest and earnest and 
patriotic, come into the organizations and help us 
in the great work of upbuilding and to spread the 
gospel of the rights of Labor and the duties and the 
obligations of the workers. 

And you business men and public men and pro- 
fessional men, may I not appeal to you to take a 
broader view of this labor movement of ours than 
many of you have taken in the past? See to it that 
you endeavor to conduct your affairs in accord 
with the ideas and the purposes of the labor move- 
ment. Help us in this great, rational, natural con- 
structive work to bring light and hope into the life 
and the work of the toilers of our country, and 
to help build up character and manhood and woman- 
hood in the life and the hearts and the minds of 
the toilers. Help us that the children may have a 
broader and a better day.than the men and the 
women of our time had during their child life. See 
to it that the citizenship shall have the opportunity 
of growth and development and to become one 
homogeneous citizenship, the manhood and the 
womanhood of today and the children of our time 
that they may take up the work where we were com- 
pelled to lay it down and carry on the good work 
to carry the good word on and on and on until the 
time shall come when man to man shall be a brother 
for a’ that and a’ that. So that time may come I 
plead with you on this sanctified holy day to be 
true to yourselves, true to each other, true to the 
organized labor movement, true to the institutions 
and the flag of our country, when we shall uphold 
in all times and against all obstacles no matter from 
which quarter they may come. 


The address of President Wilson concluded the program. This was his message to 


organized labor: 

Mr. Secretary, Mr. Gompers, and 
citizens: Mr. Gompers is generally very happy in 
his choice of words, but he used one word just now 


my fellow- 


from which I wish to demur. I am not here to adorn 
the occasion, but I am here to express my very deep 
interest in it and to show how near it lies to my own 
heart that the legitimate objects of the great labor 
movement should be achieved. 

It seems to me that it is a happy conjunction of 
time and occasion, because we should never make 
any new move or establish any new instrumentality 
which will affect the nationa! life without thinking 
of the national life and how it will be affected and 
how we can serve it. It is very proper that this 
great building should in this wise be dedicated on the 
birthday of the nation. You know, my fellow- 
citizens, that the mind needs air to breathe just as 
the body does. You can not rise to the tasks of the 
day with any kind of zest and interest unless you 


know their significance; and they have a very 
narrow significance if you merely look upon them as 
a means of keeping body and soul together. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the most heartening 
thing that a man can do is to think as often as he 
can of the relation which his work bears to the place 
he lives in, to the state he lives in, and to the 
country he lives in. You know that every man 
who is a man takes some pride in doing his work 
well, but why should he take pride in it? Merely 
to glorify and distinguish himself from the common 
run of workers? That will only make a prig of him. 
A man who works in order that he may be distin- 
guished is sooner or later going to do some selfish 
thing that will disgrace him, because his object is 
himself and not the ideals which he serves. And, 
therefore, it seems to me that every one of us should 
remind himself every day that he is working for 
something besides wages; that he is working for 
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some persons whom he loves, for some community 
that he wishes to assist, for some nation that he is 
ready to serve and defend. That is the reason why 
it seems to me that this is a happy conjunction of 
day and occasion. Because, my fellow-citizens, you 
will realize that in a position such as I occupy for 
the time being, I am not at liberty to think of any 
one class of our fellow-citizens to the exclusion of 
any other class, and since I have been asked to 
make the dedicatory address of this building, I am 
going to take the liberty of dedicating it to common 
counsel and a common understanding. I am going 
to take the liberty of dedicating it to the thing that 
I believe in most, the accommodation of the in- 
terests of various classes in the community by means 
of enabling those classes to understand one another 
and cooperate with one another. 

The way we generally strive for rights is by getting 
our fighting blood up, and I venture to say that that 
is the long way and not the short way. If you come 
at me with your fists doubled, I think I can promise 
you that mine will double as fast as yours; but if 
you come at me and say, “‘Let us sit down and take 
counsel together, and, if we differ with one another, 
understand why it is that we differ with one 
, another, just what the points at issue are,’’ we will 
presently find that we are not so far apart after all, 
that the points in which we differ are few and the 
points in which we agree are many, and that if we 
only have the patience and the candor and the 
desire to get together, we will get together. 

The trouble in a great many of the labor contests 
we have had, my [fellow-citizens, as you will bear 
me out in saying, is that one side or the other did 
not wish to sit down and talk it over, and that the 
great difficulty in the settlement of a great many 
labor disputes has been the difficulty of getting 
candid and dispassionate conference with regard 
to the points at issue. The great difficulty about 
the relationship between capital and labor is this: 
Labor is in immediate contact with the task itself, 
with the work, with the conditions of the work, with 
the tools with which it is done, and the circumstances 
under which they are used; whereas capital in too 
many instances is at a great remove. It is owned and 
controlled by many who have not taken the pains 
to go and see the workers at their work, and know 
just what the circumstances are; and the thing most 
to be desired is that capital should be humanized 
by being brought into a comprehending contact 
with the conditions of labor. You have seen what 
has happened in some instances. You have seen 
men who had sat in their offices in some great city 
and directed the use of capital presently realize 
that they did not know how it was being used and 
themselves go to the factory which their capital 
operated, or the mines which were worked by the 
use of their capital; themselves don overalls and go 
into the bowels of the earth or through, it may be, 
greasy processes of the factory, and come out with 
an entirely different range of comprehension as to 
what it was all about, and a signally increased 
capacity to understand the point of view of the man 
who was actually doing the work. That is the kind 
of thing which I like to see done, and that is the 
kind of thing that we ought to talk about on the 
Fourth of July. 

The Fourth of July was a day when a great union 
was formed, but it was not a union of any one class 
or body of persons in that little nation of three 


millions that formed it. It was a union, of all the 
people for common objects, and no man is a true 
American who does not realize that all the objects of 
our national life are common objects, and not sepa- 
rate objects. But it is easy to say, my fellow- 
citizens, and it is very hard to put it into practice. 
A great many men come to see me and tell me a 
great many things, some of which I believe, but if I 
were to listen with greater comprehension than I 
have to everything that they tell me, I would realize 
when the day’s work was over that I could not hold 
in my single comprehension the infinitely varied 
complex life of this great country to which we be- 
long. It takes'a multitude of minds to compre- 
hend the United States, and that is the reason that 
I think a building like this should be devoted to the 
processes which pool our understandings. Nobody 
has got enough by himself to run the country. We 
have got to pool our understandings, and with re- 
gard to every preblem which affects labor, this 
great building ought to be the place to pool our 
understandings. Every counsel that goes forth from 
these offices should be a counsel of conferences, of 
mutual comprehension, if possible of mutual accom- 
modation; because every one of us has some part in 
the infinitely difficult task of driving this nation as 
a team, not as a body of contesting elements. We 
ought to be all comprehended in one spiritual or- 
ganization from which no individual or group of 
individuals will allow himself or itself to be torn 
away. 

You know we used to hear very ornate orations 
on the Fourth of July. All the highly colored words 
of the very varied vocabulary of our great language 
were called into commission on that day to glorify 
the Stars and Stripes, and I remember that when I 
was younger and had been immersed in fewer diffi- 
culties than recently, I used to thrill with those words 
and think they meant something, but I now know 
that rhetoric does not get to the heart of it. Flag 
after flag went by in that procession just now; 
every one of those flags ought to have suggested to 
every one of us that we have not yet fulfilled the 
full conscientious duty of America in understanding 
each other, and, through comprehension of each 
other, understanding and serving the world. America 
did not come into existence to make one more great 
nation in the family of nations, to show its strength 
and to exercise mastery. America opened her doors 
to everybody who wanted to be free and to have the 
same opportunity that everybody else had to make 
the most of his faculties and his opportunities, and 
America will retain its greatness only so long as it 
retains and seeks to realize those ideals. No man 
ought to suffer injustice in America. No man ought 
in America to fail to see the deep dictates of hu- 
manity. 

Mr. Gompers was referring just now to the sixth 
section of the Clayton Antitrust law, the section 
in which the obvious is stated, namely, that a man’s 
labor is not a commodity but a part of his life, and 
that, therefore, the courts must not treat it as if 
it were a commodity, but must treat it as if it were 
a part of his life. I am sorry that there were any 
judges in the United States who had to be told that. 
It is so obvious that it seems to me that that sec- 
tion of the Clayton Act were a return to the primer 
of human liberty; but if the judges have to have the 
primer opened before them, I am willing to open it. 
If any part of the United States, through habit, 
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through ancient prejudice, through long addiction 
to technical ideas, insists upon living in an age which 
everybody else with his eyes open knows has gone by, 
why then we have got to sound some great note that 
will wake them up, but wake them up always to 
the same thing, with which we would thrill as well 
as others; that it is take as well as give; that the 
other man has as much right as we have; that we 
are not to seek for an advantage but for an equality; 
that though we have been put upon, we do not de- 
sire to see any other man put upon, or any other 
class, but that we should all have as our highest 
ideal merely to bask in that only nourishing sun 
that has ever shone upon the human heart, the sun 
of justice and of truth and of humanity. 

Mr. Gompers spoke just now, and I dare say 
truthfully, as if it were somewhat a matter of sur- 
prise that the President of the United States should 
recognize the great labor movement by his presence 
on an occasion like this. I am sorry for any Presi- 
dent of the United States who does not recognize 
every great movement in the nation. The minute 
he stops recognizing it he becomes a back number. 
And how anybody could overlook this movement, I 
can not imagine, a movement so fraught with all 
sorts of things that appeal to the reason and to the 
heart. You can not go deep into any argument 
with a working man interested in the rights of other 
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workingmen as well as his own, without finding 
that a deep emotion underlies the argument. And, 
my fellow-citizens, I want to remind you that we 
are governed by our emotions very much more than 
we are governed by our reason. It is a very dan- 
gerous fact, but a profoundly interesting one, that 
a man follows his heart more often than he follows 
his head, and when he follows his heart, it is of 
primary importance that his heart should be right 
and not wrong. Somebody said to me once that 
this was the day in which mind was monarch, and 
I replied that if that was true, I ventured to say 
that mind was one of those modern monarchs that 
reigned but did not govern; that, as a matter of 
fact, we were governed by a great popular assembly 
made up of the passions, and that the most we could 
effect was that the handsome passions should be in 
a working majority. It is the business, therefore, 
of every organization like the A. F. of L. to see to it 
that the handsome passions have a working majority, 
and to summon everybody with whom they deal 
to put their best representative handsome passions 
into the conference, so that heart may meet with 
heart as well as mind with mind, and one great 
emotion shall at once sway and unite us, the 
emotion of a mutual affection and a mutual com- 
prehension. 





WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH JUDGES 


WHO VIOLATE THE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS OF LABOR? 


By W. B. RUBIN 


and the constitution of each and every 

statein this union guarantees to every 
citizen, to every man, woman, and child, to 
every individual, whether native or foreign, 
citizen or alien, the rights of free speech, 
free press, and free assembly. 

We were told as children in the school- 
room, and since we are grown up we have 
been told over and over and over, again and 
again, by every orator that has ever spoken, 
every publicist that has ever uttered a sen- 
tence, by politicians, haranguers, states- 
men, scholars, and teachers, that those 
rights are fundamental; that they are in- 
alienable; that they are as free and necessary 
as the air we breathe; that they were pur- 
chased for us at the cost of the most precious 
blood that ever man shed, in the Revolu- 
tion for the freest country God ever looked 
down upon. These rights are invaluable— 
they are more—they are essential to a free 
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people. Without them we would be slaves 
and subjects, we would have tyrants and 
oligarchies. Without them man can make 
no advance, no progress. With them man 
gazes upward and counts the scintillating 
stars of hope, for in those rights lies the hope 
that to his way of thinking, others will come, 
that others will multiply and multiply so 
fast that his thoughts, his dreams, his wants 
will be translated into law, interpreted into 
command, and observed in obedience. It 
matters not how worthless and hopeless, 
impractical and visionary those dreams and 
desires may be or prove, but that he shall 
have access to them by the route of free 
speech, free press, and free assembly is the 
inherent right of every man who stands upon 
American soil, and the person who would 
deny any one such rights, no matter how 
humble or low he may be, or how inane 
his thoughts may seem, so long as they do 
no violence to the body politic or the rights 
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of the community, is a tyrant of the Nebu- 
chadnezzar type, an accuser like Fouquier- 
Tinville, an oppressor such as King George 
III, or a persecutor of the Czar Nicholas 
kind, regardless of what else he may be, 
or what title he may have. 

He who takes air from you asphyxiates 
you and commits murder, and he who takes 
from you any of the rights of free speech, 
free press, and free assembly murders your 
hope, tortures your aspirations, kills your 
ambition, assassinates your thoughts, and 
brings ruin and disgrace upon the whole 
community. 

Let us not mince words, and let not 
fetish-worship for the moth-eaten, ancient 
precedents borrowed from an antediluvian 
age when free speech, free press, and free 
assembly were not yet born, overburden us 
with awe and close our lips in silence, 
merely because the one who would thus 
throttle the rights of man happens to be 
called a judge. Whether he be a judge of the 
police court or the highest court of the land, 
whether he got his job by being appointed 
because of political services to some politi- 
cian with the right to make such appointments 
and thus create judges, or some erstwhile 
corporation lickspittle, he is mneverthe- 
less a tyrant and an enemy of free govern- 
ment, and so much more offensive if though 
honest and able, he is obsessed with ancient, 
inhuman conceptions of the wrongs he has 
caused to mankind. 

We are told that every workman has a 
right to work for whom and when he will 
and cease his labors whenever he is so 
inclined; that he has the right to persuade 
others to his way of working or his time of 
ceasing to work; that numbers lend strength 
in the asserting of a right and not in the 
turning of a right into a wrong. Upon that 
fundamental, labor organizations have been 
founded; in that spirit, labor unions have 
been cradled; and in the light of free work- 
men have labor unions budded into real, 
giant manhood. 

The time has gone by so long that now 
only in the archives of history do we look 
for abstract, desultory, entertaining read- 
ing, of ancient historical and theoretical 
value merely, that a combination of labor 
is an unlawful conspiracy, and that any 
member of it is an outcast of the law. 

We, too, have progressed, and have gotten 
away from some of the decisions that used 


to hold that, though a labor organization 
may be a lawful body, an unlawful act by 
any member of it, taints the whole organiza- 
tion’s lawfulness or legality, and makes the 
organization unlawful and illegal. Such 
decisions are no longer respected. They have 
been overriden by every enlightened court 
in every enlightened country, and by states, 
some of which have not yet been enlightened, 
in this Union. The overruling of those de- 
cisions was essential to the fair, honest, and 
moral consideration of the rights of free 
speech, free press, and free assembly guar- 
anteed by all constitutions. 

Upon the right of free speech is founded 
the right of moral suasion, of moral induce- 
ment, by one worker to another, to have him 
join in his fight against capital. The power 
of persuasion has ever been a human, mental 
attribute. It would seem that this right was 
such a natural one that no constitutional 
provision would be necessary to preserve it. 
But the people, knowing the way of tyrants 
have made it a special act of constitution, 
under the caption of ‘‘Free speech.” 

How else can one workman urge another 
and remain within the law? How can one 
capitalist induce another capitalist to join 
him in his fight upon Labor except by 
suasion? Shall it be by violence, force, 
assault? That surely can not be, for that 
engenders war. How can two men stay at 
peace with each other, how can two have 
communion with each other unless that right 
of suasion be absolutely, unqualifiedly, and 
wholly guaranteed? 

To deny the right of suasion is to incarcer- 
ate man in solitary confinement, is to take 
from him all the joy, power and love in 
life. It is to put him upon an island, sur- 
rounded by guards, instructed to kill him at 
the first utterance of asound. This is so self- 
evident that to enlarge upon it would seem 
a waste of effort, and yet, because of the 
conduct, or, let me emphasize, miscon- 
duct of judges, it becomes necessary that all 
this be made so palpably patent to you 
that you will heed and join in the call for 
action to rid this nation of such judges, and 
to save to its inhabitants their constitutional 
rights. 

Free press is another form of free speech— 
perhaps broader, more enduring and farther 
reaching than free speech. Upon that right 
is founded the principle of labor press 
—Labor’s magazines, Labor’s circulars, 
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guaranteeing these to use the same suasion 
towards his fellows that a workman could by 
free speech. How else, in the name of com- 
mon sense, shall Labor’ make its wants 
known? How else shall Labor emancipate 
itself? 

We hear, yes, the very tyrant judgessay, 
that they believe in the dignity of Labor; 
that Labor should have a fair share of its 
product; that Labor should participate in 
prosperity; that Labor should have shorter 
hours, higher wages, better working condi- 
tions, and that Labor should be encouraged 
in getting all of that. But how can this be 
accomplished if the right to communicate 
those desires to his fellow by speech or pen 
is denied the workman? Can anything 
more asinine—yes, more asinine—be con- 
ceived? Yet such are the decisions that are 
handed down to Labor from time to time. 

Free assembly is the preceptor to the right 
of peaceful picketing. When the employer 
locks out, or the employes go out on a strike, 
they become economic adversaries, each con- 
tending for supremacy, both hoping for an 
adjustment. It is only natural that they 
should endeavor to discover each other’s 
strength and weakness in order to determine 
how to continue the struggle. It is only 
natural that they should do that which every 
individual does, which every business com- 
petitor does, which every nation does, to wit, 
use the right of espionage, and how, pray, 
can espionage be employed and observations 
made, unless free assembly be given them? 

If, in the case of strike or lockout, the 
streets to the shop be closed to the workmen, 
if the streets which are open to the ingorant 
or knave strike-breaker be closed to him, 
if his home be shut to him, if the meeting in 
the highway or elsewhere be denied him, 
how will he be able to meet his fellow- 
worker or the worker who, either ignorantly 
or wilfully, has taken his job, to persuade 
him to exercise his constitutional right of 
free speech and free press, so that he may 
induce his transgressing brother to see the 
error of his way and join the ranks of or- 
ganized labor? 

Do you stop to realize that the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibits the abridging of 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States, and forbids any state to de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, nor deny any 











person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the law? 

Do you know that the life and liberty of a 
labo: organization consists in its membership 
and its ability to increase and hold its mem- 
bership, and in the liberty of being able to 
increase and hold its membership by moral 
suasion and peaceful picketing? 

And do you further realize that though 
the employer may induce a man to break 
the ranks of labor and go to work, an em- 
ploye may not induce an employe to break 
the ranks of his employer and cease work? 
That while an employer may exercise 
espionage and send out his emissaries for the 
purpose of picketing upon union men in 
order to get them to go back upon the 
union obligation, union men may not do 
likewise—exercise espionage upon the em- 
ployer? Do you not see that that is denying 
men the equal protection of the law? Need 
any more questions beasked? There is but 
one single answer. 

Enough, for all of this must be plain to 
every clear-thinking mind, as clear as the 
noonday’s sun on a bright June 21, that 
there can be no free speech without free 
assembly. 

Now that you have the premises, let us 
develop just one other observation and then 
proceed to our conclusion. 

For the last forty years the labor injunc- 
tion has been the workman’s bane, the 
nation’s curse. For forty years injunctions 
have been used to destroy, to trample upon 
the rights of Labor, to crush its ambitions, 
to slay it. For forty years the courts have 
been crowded with their pleadings, the jails 
filled with their alleged violators, and for 
forty years they have sapped at the vitals 
of Labor, and have cost it millions in men 
and money. But organized labor, militant of 
spirit, looking upward, fighting onward, has 
fought and fought in every court until to- 
day, the highest court of this land and every 
respectable state court has announced in 
words of plenty with reason of sufficiency 
that the right of peaceful picketing and 
moral suasion, as contradistinguished from 
violence, intimidation, and coercion, will be 
allowed and upheld; that he who commits 
violence or attempts it, who resorts to 
coercion or intimidation, does not indulge 
in peaceful picketing or moral suasion; that 
the violators of the law, the perpetrators of 
violence, intimidation, and picketing will be 
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punished, but that peaceful picketing and 
moral suasion will, nevertheless, be upheld. 

Now, when at least one hundred decisions 
have been handed down to that effect, you 
would imagine that that would be enough ; 
that when Labor has sweated and taxed 
itself to its capacity to pay the gentlemen of 
the legal profession to have the courts re- 
iterate, time and again, those natural, 
fundamental, human precepts, that that 
would suffice for all time, and that Labor 
might now, in this year, A. D. 1916, go on 
with some other phase of human oppression 
and proceed to right another and different 
wrong. 

But no, in spite of all the gains that Labor 
has made, there is found in every industrial 
community some judge before whom capital 
will go and to whom the haters of organized 
labor and its cause will turn for an injunc- 
tion in case of a strike or lockout—an ac- 
commodating judge who, with anarchistic 
spirit, in violation of the law, and in direct 
violation of the constitutional rights of free 
speech, free press, and free assembly, will 
deliver himself of a decision and hand down 
an injunction whereby he denies the rights 
of peaceful picketing and moral suasion— 
these rights which are so sacred and so safe- 
guarded by the Constitution that not even 
in case of rebellion or invasion may they be 
suspended. 

Why should a judge, in the face of all those 
decisions, in the face of the plain consti- 
tutional inhibitions, do that? Let me pause 
and tell you. Take away peaceful picketing 
and moral suasion, and you take away 
Labor’s only two legal weapons. Take away 
peaceful picketing and moral suasion, and 
you tie Labor’s hands. Take away peaceful 
picketing and moral suasion, and you help 
to break the strike, and he who takes them 
away, or endeavors to do so, whether by law 
or any other means, whether by criminal 
prosecutions or injunctions, is a strike- 
breaker, and why a judge should take them 
away in the face of all the numerous de- 
cisions which have now so thoroughly made 
plain these ‘constitutional provisions and 
entrenched those very rights of Labor, spells 
a motive so flagrant that it at once and with- 
out debate stamps him as unfit for judicial 
duty. 

Ah, but you say, and they tell you that 
the remedy for such an injunction, the 
violation of such constitutional rights, is by 


appeal. Oh, shades of the law’s delay! A 
temporary injunction is usually in effect a 
final decree, for while Labor has appealed 
from hundreds of such temporary injunc- 
tions, such interlocutory decisions, time and- 
again, the period consumed between the 
entry of the temporary injunction and the 
entry of the final decree is so great that the 
strike often is ended and the dastardly work 
has been accomplished. The t me between 
the entry of the temporary injunction and 
the hearing of its review upon appeal is 
usually so long that the higher court’s de- 
cision becomes of academic value merely. 
In fact, the rules of some states won't even 
permit an appeal from a temporary injunc- 
tion, or else make the granting of it a matter 
of such judicial discretion, so observed by all 
courts that a remedy by appeal becomes in- 
efficacious and nugatory and in effect denies 
an appeal. 


Violate an injunction, and you are 
promptly sent to jail for contempt of court. 
Exercise your constitutional rights of free 
speech, free press, and free assembly—which 
are nothing more than peaceful picketing 
and moral suasion—when the injunction 
says “thou shalt not,’’ and you will lie 
moldering in jail; and when you protest 
against the enforcement of such injunction 
denying these constitutional rights to you, and 
assert that the injunction is wrong, that it 
takes from you the right of free speech, free 
press, and free assembly, the answer promptly 
is that your remedy is not by violation, but 
by appeal. So, in effect, your rights are 
denied, while capital proceeds td deal out its 
blows to Labor.- 

Now, then, what shall be done? There are 
two methods open to Labor of dealing with 
such a judge. 

The one is a course heretofore followed 
but weakly, and that is to endeavor to beat 
the judge when he is up for relection. Some- 
times Labor has succeeded at the task. 
Often it has failed, but Labor must never 
forget such a judge and must exert itself, 
strenuous as it may be, to defeat at the polls 
such judge for reelection. It must insist 
that his opponent shall run upon a platform 
of Americanism—the highest form of Ameri- 
canism, the guarantee of the constitutional 
rights of free speech, free press, and free 
assembly, and to organized labor, peaceful 
picketing and moral suasion. 
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Often, however, between the entry of 
such an injunction and the time of the 
judge’s reelection, too great a period has 
elapsed so that the ill effect of his decision 
has been forgotten and again he goes to his 
bench by Labor’s default. In the interim, 
therefore, work for legislation in direction 
of constitutional amendment permitting the 
recall of judges. 

Then, second, there is another remedy, a 
remedy guaranteed by the Constitution, a 
remedy heretofore sparingly exercised but 
one which, if invoked, can be made speedy 
and effective, to wit, the impeachment of 
such a judge. 

Let Labor exercise its right in each in- 
stance where a judge deliberately, wilfully, 
and in violation of precedents so numerous, 
out of what motive we care not proceeds 
with care to serve the interests of capital by 
denying to Labor its constitutional rights— 
the rights of free speech, free press, free 
assembly, to wit, peaceful picketing and 
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moral suasion—to impeach or make attempt 
at his impeachment. 

Labor must no longer endure or submit to 
such injuries being heaped upon it. 

Such judges must be removed. The Con- 
stitution of the United States and the con- 
stitution of your state call upon you in their 
defense. “Survive or perish’’—‘‘Live or die”’ ; 
which shall it be—Organized labor or the 
unfit judge? Countless millions of working- 
men, women, and children look to organized 
labor, with the aid of their guaranteed con- 
stitutional rights, to take the oppressing em- 
ployers off their bending backs. 

Organized labor must have, it shall have, 
and will have, and all that dwell on American 
soil, untrampled, the constitutional rights 
of free speech, free press and free assembly, 
expressed to them in terms of moral suasion 
and peaceful picketing 

Call your organization to colors! Muster 
into service all your rank and file. Prefer 
charges of impeachment againstevery such 
law-breaking judge. 





THE TEMPLE OF LABOR 


Here in this fair young Capital arrayed, 

In summer roses and embowered in shade, 

A stately temple rears its front on high, 

Thro’ the blue stillness of the southern sky. 
Its fair proportions and its chaste design 

Give strength and beauty to each curve and line; 
The builders’ genius and mechanics’ art 
Achieve perfection in its every part. 

A noble structure wrought by loving hands, 

It typifies the cause for which it stands. 

In its construction no starvation wage 

Subverts the living standard of the age; 

Nor plundered profits wrung by force or fraud 
Defile this temple of the living God. 

But compensation based upon the plan— 

An honest dollar makes an honest man, 

And generous wages passed from hand to hand 
Create a happy and a prosperous land. 


The wise in council shall assemble here 

In Labor’s cause with that great pioneer 
That veteran chieftain and prophetic sage, 
Whose mind projects beyond the present age 
Into the future and who seems to scan 

The mighty prospects of the coming man, 
The glory of the Christ that is to be, 

When men unshackled stand erect and free. 
And Toil with universal flag unfurled 
Reigns sovereign ruler of the entire world, 
Even as the Carpenter of Nazareth 

Is sovereign lord today of life and death. 
Far as the mind can see, the soul behold, 


As Moses saw from Pisgah’s heights of old, 
He views the land with reverential awe, 
And hails the majesty of righteous law. 


A man of peace with wondrous dreams imbued, 
A benefactor of the multitude— 

A lover of his kind, whose tongue and pen 

Are ever battling for his fellow men; 

He stands unbribed in these degenerate times, 
When public honors wait on public crimes. 

In coming years when the great heart shall cease 
To plead for justice and industrial peace, 

A grateful world will consecrate his fame 

And mankind reverence Samuel Gompers’ name. 


Justice shall guard with ever righteous sword 
This chosen tabernacle of the Lord— 
Fraternal love and brotherhood divine 
Shall render homage at its hallowed shrine. 
Within the precincts of this sacred place 
Shall be no difference of creed or race; 
But one religion and one cause shall bind— 
To help each other and to serve mankind. 
Here poverty and crime shall disappear 
And peace and virtue reign forever here; 
And lowly merit and downtrodden worth 
And love and friendship rule supreme on earth. 
Firm in this faith and loyal to this trust, 
Sincere in all things and in all things just, 
The Federation dedicates its home 
And Union Labor proudly claims its own. 

W. T. WHELAN. 





VOLUNTARY SOCIAL INSURANCE VS. 
COMPULSORY 


SHALL THE TOILERS SURRENDER THEIR FREEDOM FOR 
A FEW CRUMBS? 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


(Continued from June issue] 


Mr. London: Mr. Gompers, in order to decrease unemployment you 
favor the use of a complete network of unemployment agencies? 

Mr. Gompers: That, too, needs qualifying. 

Mr. London: What would be the qualification, how would you qualify it? 

Mr. Gompers: I should prefer exchanges established by trades union 
agencies rather than by governmental agencies. 

Mr. London: I understand you would favor the establishment of unem- 
ployment agencies which would enable the working people in every section 
of the country to know where there is a demand for labor. 

Mr. Gompers: I should favor the governmental issuance by some of its 
agencies of reports as to the state of the demand for labor in different sections 
of the country, and where there would be a dearth of labor, and I may say 
that in 1884, before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, I made 
a suggestion for the publication of such bulletins, and I used the illustration 
of the Weather Bureau giving their forecasts, as well as the actual study of 
the weather. 

Mr. London: And the Department of Commerce is giving now daily 
consular reports for the accommodation of the commercial world. 

Mr. Gompers: I think that would be a helpful instrumentality. 

Mr. London: And that would help to establish order in industry to some 
extent? 

Mr. Gompers: Call it that if you please, it would help to establish equili- 
brium whereby the workers might be advised to go. 

Mr. London: Between supply and demand of labor to some extent? 

Mr. Gompers: For many years I have tried to avoid the use of the words, 
“supply and demand,” because it refers to labor as a commodity, to which I 
have been protesting for a number of years. 

Mr. London: Let us sum up. The substance of our inquiry up to the 
present moment shows this: that only 10 per cent of the workers of the United 
States belong to unions; that the resolution has stated more or less correctly 
the extent of the seriousness of the evil of unemployment. This is so, is it not? 

Mr. Gompers: In addition you predicate your resolution and the pre- 
amble to your resolution upon a state of affairs which does not exist. and 
declarations of fault which are purely hypothetical. 

Mr. London: Will you point them out? 

Mr. Gompers: I have already pointed them out in my statement. 


Mr. London: But we have been going over the preamble line by line. 
(669) 
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Mr. Gompers: I have taken the preambles of the resolution, any funda- 
mental features to which I desired to call attention, and from which I dis- 
sented, and to endeavor to be helpful I have drafted a tentative substitute 
for your resolution. 

Mr. London: Very well the preamble states the problem, does it not? 

Mr. Gompers: Which preamble? 

Mr. London: The preamble to my resolution. 

Mr. Gompers: You have several preambles. 

Mr. London: The resolution consists of two parts, the preamble and the 
enacting clause. That part which precedes the enacting clause states the 
problem. 

Mr. Gompers: Which problem? 

Mr. London: The problem of unemployment. 

Mr. Gompers: In part. 

Mr. London: Would you add more causes of unemployment than those 
specified in the preamble? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. London: Which are they? 

Mr. Gompers: Immigration. 

Mr. London: Which other causes? 

Mr. Gompers: None. 

Mr. London: Then the preamble really is a comprehensive statement of 
the problem of unemployment. 

Mr. Gompers: It is not comprehensive. It lacks that essential of 
immigration. 

Mr. London: But you spoke before of immigration as one of the qualifi- 
cations of the second part of the resolution. Now we come to the enacting 
clause. Let us see where we differ in that. You also propose that a com- 
mission shall be created which is to be known as a Commission on Social 
Insurance. Then you propose that the commission shall consist of five 
persons, two of whom shall be employers of labor, two of them representatives 
of organized labor, and that the Secretary of Labor is to be the fifth member 
of the commission, and the chairman thereof. This part meets with your 
approval. 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir; with the addition that because of the duties of 
the Secretary of Labor, I have tried to make provision so that he may deputize 
some one to act in his place. 

Mr. London: I understand, but the personnel of the commission is the 
same as that proposed in my resolution? Then we provide for compensation 
of $15 per day, and that meets your approval; that isn’t too much, or is it 
too little? 

Mr. Gompers: That is not too much, but I have made provision in my 
submitted proposition that they be paid $15 per diem during the life of 
the commission, that is for two years, rather than for such time as they are 
employed in the work, implying that there is no work. I have anticipated 
that if a commission of that character is to be appointed to make a thorough 
inquiry, they ought to give their entire time to it. 
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Mr. London: I see the point. 
Mr. Gompers: And therefore I provided for an appropriation for the 


life of the commission, for two years. 

Mr. London: And you expect them to work every day of the two years? 

Mr. Gompers: Undoubtedly. 

Mr. London: The administrative details are about the same. 

Mr. Gompers: Of the commission ? 

Mr. London: Of the commission. 

Mr. Gompers: Except that the act I suggest will provide for the com- 
mission to investigate, but not to prepare plans for social insurance—to under- 
stand the problem and what can be done. 

Mr. London: Now we come then to the duties of the commission and 
there is where there may be some slight difference between your resolution 
and mine. Your resolution reads: 

‘The commission shalt also prepare and report upon the following: 1. 
Shall the Government of the United States create a fund to contribute toward 
insurance against (a) unemployment, (b) invalidity, (c) sickness.”’ 

Mr. Gompers: May I ask that the words “occupational diseases’’ be 
incorporated? 

Mr. London: Well, certainly. Would you have it separate or would it 


be included under the general term “‘sickness’’? 

Mr. Gompers: I would say that the words “‘occupational diseases,’’ were 
suggested to me rather than expressive of my own judgment. My reply to 
the gentleman who suggested it was that the term would be included in the 
word “‘sickness,” and I do not know that I ought to ask for the change. 

Mr. London: Then you say, “If the commission shall recommend that 
such a fund shall be instituted by the government of the United States, the 
amount of said fund to meet the obligations to carry out the plan recommended. 

‘The commission shall also inquire into and report the regulations that 
would be necessary in the successful administration of such unemployment, 
invalidity and sickness insurance, if established, and what rights the wage- 
earners now have which must be minimized or regulated in order to be 
entitled to the benefits of the insurance.” 

Is that rather a dangerous thing to permit a commission to present a 
plan which would minimize the rights of the wage-earners? 

Mr. Gompers: It is incorporated in my suggestions so that the people 
shall know—the wage-earners shall know—what rights they must be required 
to surrender, and what regulations they will have to observe, if they favor 
that proposition, the proposition of social insurance. 

Mr. London: You don’t want to prejudice the workers against it? 

Mr. Gompers: I want them to know. 

Mr. London: You want them to know that their rights are protected by 
the establishment of a system of social insurance. 

Mr. Gompers: I want the workers to know that if social insurance is 
inaugurated, what rights they will have to surrender, and what regulations 
they will have to obey. 

Mr. London: Now, Mr. Gompers, let’s be frank. We are dealing with 
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a big, honest problem. If we were here in private conference, you and I, to 
go over this resolution, the thing I would ask you and the thing you would 
ask me, would be this: To what extent can the establishment of a social 
insurance system imply cooperation with organized labor? Isn’t that the 
real situation? You don’t want any system of insurance that may be devised 
to destroy the ability of the worker to resist oppression in any way? 

Mr. Gompers: In any way. 

Mr. London: And that will be the problem of the United States when 
we deal with the question of social insurance. 

Mr. Gompers: And it would be necessary, and should be the function of 
such a commission to inquire into and to report on what rights may be impaired 
or minimized and what regulations the workers would have to obey in order 
to establish compulsory social insurance. If they are willing to submit, that 
is a matter for them to decide. 

Mr. London: Mr. Gompers, isn’t there some dssurance that organized 
labor will have its rights secured by the fact that the resolution provides 
that two out of the five commissioners shall be representatives of organized 
labor, two the representatives of employers, and that the chairman shall be 
the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. Gompers: Today the Secretary of Labor is a man who is in entire 
sympathy with the wage-earners, and he recognizes the necessity of the 
organization of trade unions to protect and advance the interests of labor. 
Tomorrow I do not know who is going to be Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. London: Then the question is of having the commission consist of 
persons who shall understand the full meaning of the labor problem. 

Mr. Gompers: Not only the full meaning of the problem, but be in entire 
sympathy with it. 

Mr. London: Will you in a few words state wherein your resolution 
differs from mine? 

Mr. Gompers: The tentative act which I have drawn differs from yours 
in this fundamental fact. It assumes and takes nothing for granted, and 
directs the commission to make an investigation of the entire subject and 
report. Your preamble and resolution is a characterization of all methods 
heretofore employed to mitigate the evils of unemployment as tending 
to degrade the unemployed. Your resolution commands the com- 
mission regardless of the result of their investigations to prepare a detailed 
plan for the national insurance fund, compulsory in character. Your resolu- 
tion provides that the workers may be aided from this insurance fund, leaving 
it discretionary with those who have the administration of such a fund. 

Your resolution provides for the agents of the government to have the 
discretion to determine what constitutes.involuntary unemployment. Your 
resolution provides for compulsory regularization of industry. Your resolu- 
tion provides for the establishment of industries by the government of the 


United States. 
Mr. London: Does it provide for the establishment, or does it provide 


for the study of the question? 
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Mr. Gompers: Section four of your resolution reads as follows, and I 
shall read that part of it up to the point at which we seem to differ: 

“That it shall be the duty of the commission to submit and to report 
through the President to Congress plans and recommendations for the relief 
of unemployment by the regularization of industry, by the employment of 
labor in the reclamation of arid lands, reforestation, the exploitation of the 
natural resources contained in the public lands of the United States, and on 
work connected with the prevention of floods and inundations, the reclama- 
tion of swamp lands, the building of public roads, canals and similar public 
undertakings, and by the establishment of industries which are to be maintained 
by the Government of the United States.” 

Mr. London: Submit plans and recommendations. 

Mr. Gompers: Regardless of what their judgment may be, regardless of 
what the examination may disclose. 

Mr. London: I see? You believe that the language of that part of the 
bill compels them to bring in plans and recommendations. 

Mr. Gompers: There can be no dissent from that. 

Mr. London: And that it would be impossible for the commission to 
perform its duty by reporting that they would not recommend the regular- 
ization. 

Mr. Gompers: They have no discretion in the matter. They are required 
by this resolution if enacted by Congress. They would have no discretion 
regardless of their judgment. They would be required to report plans and 
recommendatons for the establishment of industries and their maintenance 
by the government. 

Mr. London: And it would meet your approval if the resolution were 
to read that it shall be the duty of the commission to study the question 
whether the unemployment would be relieved by the regularization of 
industry? 

Mr. Gompers: Because of the dangers to liberty involved in the regular- 
ization of industries by the government. 

Mr. London: You would not have them study, either? 

Mr. Gompers: I would not care if they study as individuals, but I would 
not defend the authorization of such an investigation by the authority of 
the government. 

Mr. London: What would you have them investigate? To what extent 
labor can be employed in the reclamation of arid lands? 

Mr. Gompers: That I have covered. 

Mr. London: That you have covered. You have covered everything 
except the regularization of industry and the establishment of industries 
by the United States? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. London: Everything else is covered by your resolution? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. London: So if we eliminate that portion of your address which con- 
sisted in criticising certain statements or certain supposed statements, the sum 
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and substance of your statement is that you favor the study and investigation 
of the question of social insurance? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes. 

Mr. London: Is that the sum and substance of it? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, with a view of its being voluntarily established. 

Mr. London: And you would limit that study to the establishment of a 
plan for voluntary insurance? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. London: You would exclude the possibility of establishing com- 
pulsory insurance? 

Mr. Gompers: I would. 

Mr. London: That is the main distinction between your plan and mine? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. London: Well, my plan provides that they may study voluntary 
and compulsory insurance. You would prevent them from studying com- 
pulsory insurance. 

Mr. Gompers: I would have them investigate the subject of social insurance 
of a voluntary character and how far it can .be established in the United 
States with such aid as the government can give. I am more concerned, as 
I have tried to indicate, with the fundamental principles of human liberty and 
refusal to surrender rights to governmental agencies, than I am with social 
insurance. I propose to make just two or three minor statements to the com- 
mittee in regard to what has been done in the way of social insurance by our 
organizations, and also what has been done by the great railroad brotherhoods 
of America. I may say that in recent years one of the brotherhoods has 
expended more than thirty million dollars in social insurance for their members 
and their dependents. 

Mr. Keating: It might be well, Mr. Gompers, to incorporate all those 
findings in one statement, which will be very interesting, I am sure. 

Mr. Gompers: There are four representatives of the railroad brother- 
hoods who have been in attendance all day, and while they are not prepared 
to submit any statement at this moment, they authorize me to say that they 
would be willing to submit it in the course of a few days to the committee. 

Mr. Keating: It will be understood that such statement as Mr. Gompers 
and these other gentlemen want to submit will be incorporated by the clerk. 

Mr. London: You are familiar with the report of the Commission on 
Industrial Relations, are you not? 

Mr. Gompers: Fairly so. 

Mr. London: Are you familiar with the fact that Frank P. Walsh, John 
B. Lennon, James O’Connell, and Austin G. Garretson—the last three named 


being representatives of organized labor—have recommended the adoption of 


a governmental system of sickness insurance, and in recommending it they say: 
“A governmental system of sickness insurance is preferable because: 
‘“(a) More democratic; the benefits would be regarded as rights, not 

charity. 

‘“(b) Compulsory features, obnoxious under private insurance, would be 


no longer objectionable. 
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““(c) On account of the reduction in overhead charges and duplication, 
higher efficiency in administration would be secured at less cost. 

‘“(d) Cooperation with other public agencies is impracticable otherwise. 

‘“(e) European experience has proved the superiority of government 


systems to private insurance. 

“(f) Taxation of industry by federal government in sickness insurance 
systems is thoroughly established by the Marine Hospital Service. Law 
taxing vessels for such fund was passed in 1798, and its constitutionality has 


never been questioned.” 

So that representatives of organized labor, when the opportunity presented 
itself to them, have passed favorably upon the question of establishing com- 
pulsory sickness insurance, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Gompers: That is in that report, sir, and I would say, Mr. London, 
that while there are some things in that report of the Industrial Commission 
with which I am in entire accord, there are a few things in that report from 
which I strongly dissent, that which you have just read about compulsory 
insurance is one of them. 

Mr. London: You disagree with Mr. Lennon, Mr. O’Connell and Mr. 
Garretson ? 

Mr. Gompers: I do. 

Mr. London: John B. Lennon is the Treasurer of the American Federa- 

of Labor? 

Mr. Gompers: He is. 

Mr. London: Mr. O’C onnell is a vice-president? 

Mr. Gompers: He is. 

Mr. London: Mr. Garretson is a vice-president also? 

Mr. Gompers: He is the President of the Order of Railway Conductors. 

Mr. London: That is a strong bona fide conservative union, isn’t it? 

Mr. Gompers: A strong union. I have the honor of sometimes dissenting 
from some of my fellow trade unionists. 

Mr. London: In other words, you are not pledged to think alike on every 
proposition ? 

Mr. Gompers: I hope not. And I say this too, that whenever in the 
American Federation of Labor there has come up for determination the 
question of compulsory governmental conditions, whether by the establish- 
ment of the hours of labor by law, in private industry or in any other system 
of compulsion, whether in arbitration or in matters of this character, the view 
that I have expressed here has prevailed. I speak, therefore, by the authority 
of the conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. London: You know the name James A. Emery? 

Mr. Gompers: I have had the uncomfortable situation of being thrown 
in conflict with the gentleman. 

Mr. London: He represents the Manufacturers’ Association, does he? 

Mr. Gompers: He has represented them, that discredited organization. 

Mr. London: May I draw your attention to the fact that in a letter sent 
by Mr. James A. Emery on the 30th of March, 1910, to Mr. Ferdinand C. 
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Schwedtman, Mr. Emery opposed the establishment of a system of sickness 
insurance and old-age pensions. 

Mr. Gompers: Will you inform me of the purpose of your reading that? 

Mr. London: Well, all I wanted to point out was that the typical rep- 
resentative_of the Manufacturers’ Association opposed the establishment of 
a system of sickness insurance and old-age pensions for the working people. 
I suppose that would imply also that he would be opposed to the establish- 
ment of any form of social insurance. 

Mr. Gompers: But now I ask what is the purpose of reading that? 

Mr. London: Well, the question is simple. ' 

Mr. Gompers: What question do you predicate upon your reading? 

Mr. London: I am going over to the next point. 

Mr. Gompers: You can’t because I understand the implication. You 
are ashamed of your own question. You are ashamed to ask a question. 
That is the thing. I know what the implication is. You want to saddle me 
with James Emery, in the same category, and you know that that is not true. 

Mr. London: One moment. 

Mr. Gompers: Mr. Chairman, I ask for a moment. 

Mr. London: Let’s have order. 

Mr. Keating: I think Mr. Gompers has the right to make a statement. 

Mr. Gompers: Let me say that during the hearing last Thursday the 
statement was made by Mr. London, afterwards declared by him to be jocosely 
made, that I undertook to control Congress. I can show you cartoons in 
the American Industries and the same statements made by Emery in the 
National Association of Manufacturers, that ‘““Gompers controls Congress.”’ 
I can show you that. It may have been “‘jocosely”’ made, but only after I 
resented it and repudiated it. It had the same purpose—to show, or to make 
it appear, that the American labor movement dominates Congress, and not 
for a purpose to the credit of the labor movement, but to its discredit, and 
also to reflect upon the Congress of the United States, that it is under domina- 
tion. I have declared time and again, over and over again, and I do not have 
to make any professions of faith here that our movement stands for social 
insurance and government aid, but of a voluntary character and not 
compulsory. 

Mr. London: That means voluntary if it can be successful upon a vol- 
untary basis. 

Mr. Gompers: If the commission shall find that social insurance can be 
instituted of a voluntary character in which the rights of the workers secured 
after ages of struggle shall not be surrendered. Not with my consent or 
without my protest will I permit the enactment of regulations that will 
take away one right which the workers have won. 

Mr. London: Doesn’t the existence of a well-disciplined union involve 
the adoption of regulations which become binding upon every member of 
the union? 

Mr. Gompers: So long as he remains a member of the union, and if he 
doesn’t want to obey the regulations he can leave, and he has the legal right 
to leave. 
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Mr. London: But if he is a member of the union, he must obey the rules. 

Mr. Gompers: But he can’t get out of the obedience to the rules and laws 
of the United States. He must obey the laws or go to jail. 

Mr. London: Exactly. So far as the laws and regulations of the union 
are concerned, you justify the adoption of such rules and regulations because 
they are necessary for the promotion of the interests of the working people. 

Mr. Gompers: And they are voluntarily assumed, and there is no govern- 
mental power to enforce punishment or denial of rights and liberties. The 
unions can not send a man to jail. There is no police, militia or army to enforce 
the edict of the union. There is in the government. 

Mr. London: I will not press that point. It will take us too far. You 
haven’t at the present moment any information as to how many unions in 
America have adopted unemployment benefits? 

Mr. Gompers: No. 

Mr. London: Did you know that 81 out of 100 principal unions in England 
had unemployment benefits at the time when the British unemployment 
insurance was adopted? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. London: And that the fact that the unions maintained such un- 
employment funds did not prevent the working people of England from 
welcoming the unemployment insurance act? 

Mr. Gompers: I would say that the unemployment insurance act in 
Great Britain is still in an undeveloped state, and that further, this fact of 
governmental insurance in England has taken much of the virility out of 
the British trade unions. . 

Mr. Keating: Five days will be granted Mr. Gompers in which to submit 
a statement showing the work of the various labor unions along the line of 
social insurance. 

Mr. London: Mr. Rubinow desires to make a short statement. 

Mr. Gompers: I just want to say in connection with the British Act, 
that you must bear in mind also that there are but seven trades to which the 
compulsory unemployment insurance act applies, and as is known they are 
the seven trades in which loss by disease, invalidity and unemployment and 
sickness is less than in the others. There are about 700,000 of the workers 
who have availed themselves of the voluntary insurance. 

Mr. London: So that 2,400,000 came under the act by compulsory insur- 
ance and 600,000 voluntarily. 

Mr. Gompers: 700,000. 

Mr. Keating: Do you wish to ask Mr. Gompers any questions, Mr. 
Nolan? 

Mr. Nolan: Inasmuch as Mr. London did not pursue that inquiry in 
regard to the voluntary character of the membership and organizations of 
the American Federation of Labor, I do not think I want to pursue that. 

I might ask one question: In granting a charter, Mr. Gompers, to a 
national or international union of the American Federation of Labor, they 
have complete autonomy so far as their own affairs are concerned? 

Mr. Gompers: Absolute autonomy, in the establishment of their own 
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rules and regulations, conduct, methods of administration and the establish- 
ment by the union of any system of benefits, advantages, social insurance 
conduct of their own trade affairs just as their own judgment or experience 
may warrant, without interference by the American Federation of. Labor, 
except in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Nolan: And in a general way the majority rules, whether it is in 
the local union, or the national organization, or the international organization 
in convention, either through the referendum or through the vote of that 
convention. 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan: So that whatever they see fit by their own voluntary action, 
they can make any rules that the majority approves. 

Mr. Gompers: That is entirely within the domain and jurisdiction of any 
national or international union. 

Mr. Nolan: That is all. 

Mr. London: Dr. Rubinow desires to make a short statement, but the issue 
is really a side issue and has really little to do with the law today, with the 
main issue itself, and while a great deal of time was spent this morning on the 
subject of actual wage and nominal wage, we should not spend any too much 
time on it now. 

Mr. Gompers: I would like to have a few minutes and in addition I would 
like to ask that you give a few minutes to J. W. Sullivan, a member of the 
International Typographical Union, a student, writer and traveler, and who 
is probably as familiar with the subject of social insurance as any man in 
America, even though he is not an actuary or statistician. 

Mr. Keating: The committee will be glad to hear from Mr. Sullivan and 
from you. 

Mr. Gompers: I want tocall your attention to the fact that the quotation 
which Dr. Rubinow read from his article, I submit, is essentially the same as 
that which I gave this morning as an extract from his statement. He repeated 
his contention just now saying that in 12 years, despite trade union action, 
the condition of the workers had deteriorated—that is, there has been a loss 
of 15 per cent in the purchasing power of the wages—in other words, that 
their condition has deteriorated to that extent. If that is true then trade 
unionism is a failure. 

Mr. London: But, Mr. Gompers, trade unions can not control the cost 
of living, can they? 

Mr. Gompers: If trade unions can not secure an improvement in the 
condition of the workers they are a failure. If despite the activity of trade 
unions, the workers are worse off after a period of ten or twelve years, then 
trade unions are failures. Now that is all there is to it. Dr. Rubinow tried 
to say that this is so.and then to say that he is “‘a friend of trade unions.” 
It is inconsistent. Dr. Rubinow said that the only change that has occurred 
commensurate with the condition of the wage-workers was the contribution 
to the family funds by other members of the family. That may be true in 
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a comparatively few instances, but it has no basis in fact so far as the wage- 


workers of America are concerned. 

Dr. Rubinow has quoted a number of statisticians and has wound up in 
each instance by calling attention to the fact that these statisticians have 
quoted his article. This morning, during my statement, I submitted corre- 
spondence between the Commissioner of Labor and the Secretary of Labor 
on the one hand and Mr. J. W. Sullivan on the other, in which the very table 
to which Dr. Rubinow founds all his statements and upon which all of these 
statisticians found theirs, is questioned and successfully questioned. I 
commend the correspondence to the consideration of the committee, and also 
to the other ladies and gentlemen here who may be interested. 

Now I do not want to misquote a man or misstate his position, but I 
understand Dr. Rubinow to say that all the activities of trade unions can have 
no influence upon the girl who earns $6 to $8 a week. 

Dr. Rubinow: No; I said upon the widow of the man who is dead. 

Mr. Gompers:I am speaking of the girl who earns $6 to $8 a week. And 
let me say this, that due to trade union activities, conditions for working girls 
have improved, despite the fact that they are not organized. Before Mr. 
London was Congressman London, he helped in the organization of the girls 
in the needle industries of New York, and I doubt that he will say there has 
been no improvement in the conditions of the working girls in the needle trade 
in the past 12 years. I do not think he will substantiate any such statement. 
The conditions which have improved with the girls in the needle trade are beyond 
conception, in wages, and hours, and conditions of labor. It is not half 
good enough, not half what it ought to be. But to say that these conditions 
have not improved in 12 years is to fly in the face of evidence patent to any 
man who thinks and studies and observes. 

I want to say a word in regard to my insurance. I was not always 66 
years of age. I was married when I was a very young man, or rather a young 
boy. Before I was 19 years of age I was a father, and I can scarcely remember 
the time when I did not have six children. I refer to this fact simply to show 
that I have tried to lead a consistent life. I have not mouthed principles and 
convictions, I have tried to live them. I was opposed to this graft and the 
extraordinary profits of these private insurance companies, and I would not 
be insured. My wife and my children when they were young had to take 
their chances, the same as the wife of every man and the children of workers 
have to take their chances. And they haven’t a blooming thing now. When 
I die they will have $550 from the organization which I am so proud of having 
helped to establish. There is not much more than $550 that the “old girl” 
will have when I shuffle off. She will have to get along as best she can to make 
her lot with the women of America and the wages of wage-workers. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, let me say just this one thing and I shall 
stop. It is so easy you know for others in other walks of life to have so little 
understanding that they would be willing to take away the liberty and the 
freedom of the wage-earners. You must bear this in mind too. I have not 
made any attack upon the socialist party. I have no desire to make it now. 
I am merely calling attention to it, as it has been presented by the representa- 
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tives of the party and take that as a basis for my statement. But this I want 
you to bear in mind. Our friends, the socialists, have a concept of government 
in which there is no individual liberty. The concept of government of which 
the socialist dream is a government of governmental control, of governmental 
regulation. I will concede this fact that they would have in mind that the 
people ought to be the government, and hence the people should control 
through the government. Now I am not going to take your time with a dis- 
cussion of this—I will not dignify it by calling it a philosophy—let me say that 
it may be a scheme, or it may be a dream, but whatever it is, that is the idea, 
and everything that will tend toward governmental control and regulation 
conforms to the philosophy or the ideal or the dream. They advocate the 
doing by the government today of the things that will tend towards that 
ideal. 

Now I am not the author of very many books, nor am I regarded as a 
statistician or an economist, but I have studied socialism, and I have studied 
socialism from its most profound and recognized writers and spokesmen. 
During my early manhood I sacrificed much time in trying to learn to read 
the German language, in order that I might read the German literature, the 
best contribution to the study of socialism, in the original. That was before 
the time when rich men endowed that school of philosophy, and, therefore, 
before these works were translated into the English language. 

I referred during the recess to certain books published by German 
socialists that these present day socialists here it seems have never read, and 
I suggest that they might read them. I know what the philosophy means. 
I know what they have in mind. Socialists advocate a theory of the coopera- 
tive commonwealth and government ownership of all means of production 
and distribution, the government to be the thing, the ideal. To strengthen 
the state as Frederick Howe says, is to devitalize the individual. Iam nota 
pessimist. On the contrary I believe I may justly call myself an optimist. 
I believe in the people. I believe in the working people. I believe in their 
growing intelligence. I believe in their growing and persistent demand for 
better conditions, for a more rightful situation in the industrial, political and 
social affairs of this country and of the world. I have faith that the working 
people will better their condition far beyond that which is today. 

The position of the organized labor movement is not based upon misery 
and proverty, but upon the right of the workers to a larger and a constantly 
growing share of the production, and they will work out these problems for 
themselves. If the government by aiding the people, can contribute and 
will contribute towards this voluntary movement for social insurance for the 
workers, it will have done nothing to place an obstacle in the way of initiative 
on the part of the toilers; will take away nothing of their rights and their ~ 
liberty, and the workers will keep within themselves the power and control 
over their lives and their work. 

I am apprehensive that the attempts of government under the guise of 
compulsory social insurance for the workers in cases of unemployment, sickness 
and disability will result in every government agent going into the homes 
and the lives of the workers as a spy. We have enough already of spies and . 
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detectives coming into the lives and workshops of the toilers. After centuries 
of struggle during the past twenty years, we concentrated our efforts in an 
agitation that has gone through the whole country, to secure from the hands 
of Congress a larger liberty of action than has ever been accorded to the 
working people of any country on the face of the globe in the entire history 
of the world. After years of struggling to secure these things we are not 
going to let go, we are not going to submit. As I live, upon the honor of a 
man, and realizing the responsibility of my wards, I would rather help in the 
inauguration of a revolution against compulsory insurance and the regulation 
than submit. As long as there is one spark of life in me, of my mentality, 
whatever that may be, of my spirit, I will help in crystallizing the spirit and 
sentiment of our workers against the attempt to enslave them by the well- 
meaning siren songs of philosophers, statisticians and politicians. We propose 
to work out our problems day after day, week after week, and year after year. 
We are not afraid. We are not running away from the struggle. Nor is it fair 
tosay that the men and women of organized labor are the aristocrats of labor. 

Let me give you just this little thought. You will find that every one 
of our friends who are.opponents of our point of view and our movement, are 
always saying that we have never given attention to unskilled workers. Do 
you know why that is? The fact of the matter is that there are as many 
if not more unskilled workers organized and in the American Federation: of 
Labor than there are really skilled workers. The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that 
when workmen and workwomen organize they pass from the common concept 
of unskilled workers into the ranks of the skilled, because they have manifested 
some little skill in organizing. What are hodcarriers and common laborers? 
Skilled workmen? What are laborers in machine shops and in foundries but 
common laborers? What are street car men and conductors but unskilled 
workmen? Some have a little more skill than others in the operation of a 
car or the collection of fares. But they have organized, and as a consequence 
they decrease their hours of labor and increase their pay. You hardly regard 
them as among the unskilled. 

I have already said we are giving every ounce of energy within our power 
to help the unorganized to organize so that they may help themselves, and the 
effort of the organized labor movement to increase wages, shorten hours, 
improve conditions has not only its advantages to the organized, but it is 
bound to have its influence in improving the conditions of the unorganized, 

I trust that the committee will report a resolution or tentative act which 
I submit, providing for an investigation of this entire subject and that the 
committee will have in mind and that Congress will have in mind the necessity 
for helping in ascertaining the facts, so that if voluntary social insurance 
shall be inaugurated under the assistance or guidance or administration of 
the government, it may be inaugurated, but there will be safeguards for the 
fundamental principles of liberty and freedom of the workers to obtain which 
they have given so many, many years of hard work and struggle and sacrifice to 
attain. , 


The resolution adopted by the Seattle, 1913, Convention of the American Federation of Labor is of 
particular interest in connection with the view which President Gompers presented before the House Committee 
on Labor in that it gives official support to that position. 

Resolution No. 162 

By Delegates G. W. Perkins and Thomas F. Tracy, of the Cigarmakers’ International Union: 

WueEreas, Compulsory industrial insurance has been put into active operation in several important 
industrial countries, and there seems to be an undercurrent of public sentiment in our country which tends 
towards such a plan here; and 

Wuereas, Such compulsory insurance has, in some cases, afforded the means whereby private in- 
surance companies have reaped a harvest of profit; and 

WHEREAS, We, as heretofore, are now in favor of all national and international unions paying strike, 
unemployment, old-age, partial disability, sick and death and other benefits; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our faith in and declaration that the payment of all of the above-named 
benefits by trades unions are: First, humane, just and right in principle, and second, are a source of strength 
which tends towards a greater stability and permanency of our unions; and, be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. be and is hereby authorized and instructed 
to make an exhaustive investigation and study of this whole matter and report to the next convention. First, 
the cost of the payment of each of these benefits to the union now paying them; second, a skeleton law cover- 
ing and applicable to all unions; third, a report on the laws of other countries, and cost of insurance to those 
insured by private companies; fourth, the advisability of the A. F. of L. establishing an insurance department 
for the purpose set forth in the foregoing; such department to run without profit, and in which membership in 
or affiliation to, shall be absolutely voluntary; and, be it 

Resolved, That the E. C. be and is hereby authorized to secure expert testimony and legal advice and 
to make investigations which will enable it to submit a comprehensive report. 

Referred to Committee on Education. 
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Many labor organizations have Labor Day celebrations under consideration 

at the present time. Through the efforts of the labor 
ne a movement the first Monday in September has been 
VALUE generally set aside as the distinctively Labor Day of 

the year and it is now practically a universal holiday. 
The purpose of the day is to direct general thought toward the needs and 
aspirations of the workers, aad to afford the workers themselves time and 
opportunity to consider those things which vitally concern them and the 
labor organization through which they are trying to work out their ideals. 

Wherever the workers have been through some crisis which has stirred 
them to particular effort and roused them to renewed sense of appreciation 
of the meaning of the labor movemeat, the celebration for the day invariably 
has a peculiar significance and arouses deep-seated feeling and enthusiasm. 

But, as in every other relationship, where there is nothing that has par- 
ticularly stimulated to activity there isa tendency towarda general lethargy 
in the celebration of Labor Day, and it is permitted to degenerate into a 
sort of social holiday unmarked by anything distinctively labor. 

This is a serious mistake. Labor Day can have its fullest value only when 
there is associated with the celebration of the day efforts to call attention 
to the purposes and the causes of the labor movement. It should be a day 
for renewing devotion to the cause of labor, for strengthening ties of fraternity 
and for instilling larger and broader ideals which lead out to a wider field of 
activity and a fuller appreciation of the possibilities of the labor movement. 

A Labor Day properly celebrated does much for the organized labor 
movement and gives that movement a publicity that can rarely be secured 
in any other way. When the holiday is distinctively labor, labor news and 
labor doings necessarily have first place in all daily papers. The greater the 
effort of the labor movement to place emphasis and prominence upon the 
doings and activity of Labor, the greater will be the publicity we gain and 
consequently there will result better understanding of the power and possi- 
bilities of the labor movement—an understanding that can be utilized for 
practical purposes during the whole year. 

It is, therefore, urged that every central body in the country plan for a 
distinctively labor celebration on the coming Labor Day. There ought to 
be a parade that will direct the attention of the whole town to the cause of 
Labor which is the cause of humanity and in addition a general gathering 
of the workers of the community to listen to labor addresses. 

The labor movement has made tremendous progress during the past 
year. On this coming Labor Day we ought to make known the story of that 
progress to the whole nation, and plan for greater constructive work during 
the next year. There are no limitations to the work of the labor movement, 


no limitations to its power to bring betterment into the lives of the workers 
(682) 
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of this country or to establish mutually helpful relations with the workers of 


all other countries. 

The labor movement of the United States has reason to be proud of its 
achievements, and to be gratified at the work that has been done for humanity 
and civilization during the past year. Let us express this progress in an 
adequate way on September 4. 





Twelve weeks ago the Ladies’ Garment Workers of New York City were locked 
out, the employers’ association breaking the ‘‘Protocol’’ 
GARMENT by refusing to abide by its provisions. The life of the 
WORKERS' : t " 
HEROIC protocol had another year to run. Employers had been 
STRUGGLE continually disregarding the rights of workers and their 
agreement. Little by little they have deviated from their 
agreement with the workers until they abrogated the protocol and locked 
out their employes. 

Employers from the first have counted upon this one thing—they be- 
lieved that workers with empty stomachs and physical power, weakened by 
lack of nourishment until upon the very verge of starvation would be less 
tenacious of their rights and less insistent upon industrial justice. Employers 
have deliberately counted upon the physical misery and suffering of their 
employes and upon the mental pain associated with watching their families 
and those dependent upon them suffering for the very necessities of life. 

But the moral fiber of the garment workers has been stronger than esti- 
mated by employers, although they went into the strike without savings laid 
aside for there is seldom more than a needle point between garment workers 
and want. 

Employers at first rejected every offer for conference. They let it be 
known that they intended to run their business regardless of anything except 
profits. The garment workers, on the other hand, had found out that they 
could maintain their rights only through organization and retaining the 
right to strike. They knew that if they went back to work whipped by their 
employers, each one of the 60,000 making a separate agreement to work with 
their employers, semi-starvation would be the normal existence. 

The demands of employers meant a return to the old chaotic conditions 
and sweat-shops for all needle workers. It meant long hours and little pay. 
It meant mad rush seasons and then periods of no work at all. It meant 
insanitary shops. 

Public opinion in New York and throughout the whole country has been 
with the garment workers in their fight and they have received splendid 
support. Because of the pressure of public opinion employers finally accepted 
an invitation for conference made by the Mayor of New York City. Both 
parties to this conference asked the President of the American Federation of 
Labor to preside during their sessions. 

The principal conditions of agreement which came before the con- 
ference were whether an agreement as to standards, wages, hours and con- 
ditions of employment should not only apply to manufacturers but also to 
submanufacturers and contractors doing work for the manufacturers. 
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This point was discussed at length. The workers’ representatives 
insisted that it would be idle to enter into an agreement with the 
manufacturers upon standards if that agreement made no provision to 
check the element by which it could be evaded, that is, if the manufacturers 
instead of doing the work in their own shops under the provisions of the agree- 
ment could give it out to be done by submanufacturers and contractors. 
It is obvious that if the standards provided in the contract did not apply 
to submanufacturers and contractors there would be a constant lessening 
of the number of employes working for the manufacturers and that the great 
bulk of the work would be done under lower standards by submanufacturers 
and contractors. However, this point was temporarily laid aside to consider 
other questions in the dispute. 

Upon the subject of the relations of the unions to the Manufacturers’ 
Association, the employers declared that they would not discriminate against 
uuion men but that they would employ both union and non-union workers, 
as their discretion might direct. 

The union representatives insisted that in cases where ability and effi- 
ciency were equal union workmen should be given the preference. They de- 
clared that it would be useless for the union to enter into an agreement with 
the Employers’ Association which gave the right and opportunity to employers 
to de-unionize the industry and thus prepare the way for the disintegration of 
the union and the re-establishment of the chaotic conditions prevailing prior to 
the formation of the union. This matter was referred to a sub-committee of 
employers and workers, which reached a tentative agreement providing that 
all other things being equal preference should be given to union workers. No 
definite conclusion was reached upon this report. This point, too, was left in 
abeyance for the purpose of agreeing upon price-setting for piecework 
operators and piecework tailors. 

The union representatives asked that in the setting of prices for piece- 
workers the minimum for the average skilled and efficient workers should be 
set. Employers declared that such a proposition was an impossibility and 
that their position upon that point was “unalterable and irrevocable.”” They 
emphasized that position in reply to the query of the union representatives 
and declared their position absolutely unalterable. Then the representatives 
of the union answered “we can go no further.” 

Because of the stubborn insistence of employers in refusing to agree 
to a condition necessary to insure workers fair wages and protection against 
sweated conditions, the conference came to an end. 

Though the conference has been a failure so far, the garment workers 
are not despondent; they are determined to fight it out. They will not go 
back to work on the conditions of employers until they are a great deal 
more hungry than they are now. Employers’ terms can be obtained at any 
time. The workers have yet enough life and vitality left in their bodies to 
maintain their manhood and to insist upon their rights. 

The 60,000 garment workers who have made and are making this heroic 
struggle should and will receive the moral and financial support of all labor 
and all right-thinking men—a support they so richly deserve. 
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A very serious problem confronts the workers of this country. A problem 
einen that must be solved before greater progress can be 
COURT FILCHES sage ae caren anny paeraga at ged 
WORKERS’ RIGHTS get into the minds of men, particularly in 

the minds of those filling places of trust and respon- 
sibi ity, an understanding of what constitutes justice. From all over the 
country there comes a question that can not be silenced or diverted. It is a 
question that comes from the hearts of the people and comes out of the 
perplexities of daily life and their efforts to find relief from oppression as 
well as opportunities for greater freedom. From one industrial center after 
another throughout the length and breadth of our land comes this question, 
“Where can justice be found?”’ 

Wage-earners, because they use the only methods by which they can 
secure higher wages in return for the work they do, because they try to take 
counsel with each other and unite that their protests and demands may be 
stronger and more effective, because they use the only means of publicity at their 
disposal -to tell fellow-workers of the wrongs they have endured and try to 
enlist concerted efforts to right these wrongs, have everywhere felt the iron 
hands of the courts crushing their hope and their ambition, threatening them 
with fines and prison sentences or silencing them with prison terms. 

“Where shall we turn for justice?” ‘To the courts,” reply law-abiding 
citizens. But it is the courts that have been used to deny them justice. 
The laws of our land have been interpreted to deny them opportunity. 
Judicial decisions have been piled up until a structure has been built that 
cuts off entirely any glimpse of our national ideal—the right of every citizen 
to struggle for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Rights are not 
taken from us at one fell swoop, but subtly, in high-sounding phrases and 
soph'stry which attempt to disguise the usurpation and invasion. Thomas 
Jefferson said: 

“It has long been my opinion and I have never shrunk from its expression, that the 
germ of dissolution of our federal government is in the judiciary, an irresponsible body 
working like gravity by day and by night, gaining a little today and a little tomorrow 
and advancing its noiseless step like a thief over the field of jurisdiction until all shall be 


usurped.” 


Justice can be secured through legislation, is another remedy that 
the workers have tried. From the United States Congress and from the 
legislature of the state of Massachusetts they have secured the enactment of 
declaratory legislation which had the plain purpose of securing to them the 
rights of human beings and opportunities to exercise those rights. 

In the early days all toilers were slaves; their bodies and their lives were 
the property of masters. Though the struggle for physical freedom has been 
waged, those who still perform the physical labor formerly done by slaves 
are not free from the taint attached to slaves. Employers regard their em- 
ployes as existing for their profit, performing work that they have a right to 
expect and which constitutes part of the equipment of the industry. In 
principle the employer has regarded the labor power of his employes as his 
property. In order to assist him in dominating the lives of his employes and 
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securing their labor under whatever terms and conditions he pleased, he has 
invoked laws and legal procedure that are intended to apply to property. 

To achieve real freedom and to direct their lives and their personal 
powers in accord with their own best interest, the wage-earners disputed 
the contention that labor power is property and secured the enactment 
of federal legislation containing the declaration that the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce. In essence, this same 
declaration was incorporated in a law enacted by the state legislature of 
Massachusetts. 

Elsewhere in this issue is an article dealing with the decision of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court declaring that act unconstitutional and deny- 
ing the correctness of the principle upon which it was based. The Massachusetts 
Supreme Court has declared that labor power is “‘property.”” The method of 
reasoning by which the court reached its conclusion indicates the present 
problem in justice that must be solved by the workers. In preparing its 
opinion the court examined a number of volumes containing opinions upon 
similar cases which it desired to use as precedents. When the court had 
examined enough volumes to accumulate sufficient precedents to serve its 
purpose, it concluded that labor is property. The court’s opinion is purely 
of an abstract nature. It examines situations and principles isolated from 
the human agencies concerned and from the environment in which they lived 
and worked and the problems and the motives that actuated them. The 
court simply dehumanized the case and then handed down a decision. In 
doing this it demonstrated the greatest hindrance to justice that exists in 
our courts—the custom of judges of regarding precedents as something sacred. 
They rely upon precedents and ignore information on the human equation 
involved. Whether their practice is due to indolence, ignorance, or to their 
inherent attitude of mind, the result is equally destructive to justice. Judges 
can not be agents of justice when their minds are closed to the significance 
of conditions, motives, and forces that exist in the lives of men and induce 


them to follow certain courses. 

Judges will have to find out that justice is not a process of digesting judi- 
cial precedents but of digesting industrial conditions and human motives. 
Judges will have to leave their traditions, seclusion, their sanctified hermitages 
and mentally get out into the struggle and the clamor of everyday life in the 
world of work. They can not reach intelligent, just decision dealing with 
conditions to which they have closed their minds. If judges can not maintain 
minds open to new impressions and able to understand intelligently what is 
going on in the world about them, they will sow the seeds of revolt. The 
judges constituting the Supreme Court of the state of Massachusetts gravely 
declare that the labor of the hodcarriers and laborers is property. Their 
method of reaching that conclusion, as already indicated, is to search ponderous 
volumes and find statements of contemporary and departed judges that 
would justify them in declaring that a group of laborers could be enjoined 
from protesting against working with another group of laborers whose stand- 
ards of work were subversive of the best interests of all. 

Never once did it occur to these learned judges of the Massachusetts 
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court to go into a shop or factory and to make a scientific investigation as 
to what manner of thing was the labor power that judges had declared to 
be property. Never once did they go out to see the hodcarriers and laborers 
at their work performing the service necessary to the erection of buildings. 
Never once did they get the concept that the labor power in question was 
the ability of that worker to coordinate his muscles and to direct them by 
his mind in order that his creative ability might render service in the material 
civilization of men. The Massachusetts judges did not know and their 
precedents could not inform them that labor of the human being is part of 
the mind and body of the individual. There is not a profession or a calling 
that has kept step with the progress of mankind that. has not come out of 
secluded laboratories or studies and got in touch with the world of men and 
their vital problems of everyday life. 

Judges, if they are to be real agents of justice, must do what all others 
have done. They must humanize their work and their attitude of mind. No 
individuals can permanently block the progress of human justice. Either 
there must come a change in their mental attitude or they must yield their 


places of authority to others. 

The organized labor movement, expressing as it does the desires and the 
needs of common humanity, is the agency by which they express the demand 
for humanized justice and an attitude of mind among judges that will make 


possible wider and freer justice. 

We bring our plea for justice to those who are now in a position to grant 
it. If you do not heed us, we must try other methods. One of the most 
significant utterances made by the President of the United States on Inde- 
pendence Day, July 4, 1916, was with reference to that section of the Clayton 
Antitrust law which declares that the labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or an article of commerce. The President said: 

“T am sorry that there were any judges in the United States who had to be told that 
It is so obvious that it seems to me that that section of the Clayton Act were a return to 
the primer of human liberty; but if the judges have to have the primer opened before them, 
I am willing to open it.” 

The struggle of the organized labor movement is part of the world-old 
struggle for freedom. In that struggle even judges and courts have had to 
recognize that the desire, impulse and struggle for human freedom can not 
be crushed. The organized labor movement will see to it that the judges 
either learn their lesson or that they are removed from places so potential 
for injustice; that the people through their legislatures will restore to the 
workers—the masses of the people—the rights and the freedom of which 
the Massachusetts court has undertaken to rob them. 





That the trade union movement is the highest ard test Cevelored 
working class movement thus far evclved no think'ng man can srccessfully 
dispute. 
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The American Federation of Laber has achieved a tremendous victory of 

far-reaching consequence in protecting workers in certain 
«<a trades against a pernicious system that threatened the 
LAID OUT manhood, the independence and the initiative of the 

workers of those trades. Particularly the workers in the 
metal trades have felt the impending danger of efforts to fasten upon them 
systems of so-called ‘‘scientific management.’ These systems are endeavoring 
to establish a new standard for paying wages, a standard that would inevit- 
ably undermine the health and mentality of workers, for it is a standard that 
aims directly to speed up workers to the exhaust point and to instill mechan- 
ical habits of work. 

In order to protect the lives and health of workers, Congress incorporated 
into the Sundry Civil bill and Fortifications bill the following proviso: 

“‘ Provided, That no part of the appropriations made in this act shall be available for 

the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman, or other person having 
charge of the work of any employe of the United States while making or causing to be made 
with a stop-watch, or other time-measuring device, a'time study of any job of any such 
employe between the starting and completion thereof, or of the movements of any such 
employe while engaged upon such works; nor shall any part of the appropriations made 
in this Act be available to pay any premium or bonus or cash reward to any employe in 
addition to his regular wages, except for suggestions resulting in improvements or economy 
in the operation of any government plant.” 

These bills were approved by both houses of Congress and have been 
signed by the President. The same proviso is included in the Naval and 
Army bills. Thus the workers-have secured congressional approval for their 
opposition to systems that have sought to give to a new exploiting scheme 
the sanction of science and of efficient production. 

Workers have proven by their actual experiences that stop-watch time- 
measuring systems are neither scientific nor are they in furtherance of most 
effective production. The workers are not opposed to methods or devices 
that facilitate production, but they are opposed to methods that dehumanize 
the workers. 

The so-called scientific efficiency systems that have been thus far pro- 
posed are neither scientific nor efficient. The workers are in favor of methods 
that will enable them to become more effective, intelligent, resourceful 
participators in production. Such methods must necessarily be educational 
in nature. 

The labor movement declares that effort to promote production in 
quality as well as quantity 1aust have as their primary consideration 
the development of the creative power of the human agents. The principle 
that is contained in the provisos to these four legislative measures must later 
be enacted into specific provisions of enacted law. 





Let us concentrate our efforts to organize all the forces of wage labor, 
and, within the ranks, contest fairly and openly for the different views which 
may be entertained upon the different steps to be taken to move the grand 
army of Labor onward and forward. In no organization on earth is there 
such toleration, so great a scope, and so free a forum as inside the ranks of 
the American Federation of Labor, and nowhere is there such a fair oppor- 
tunity afforded for the advocacy of a new or brighter thught. 
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A wholesome feeling of responsibility was apparent in the citizenship conven- 

tion recently held in Washington, D. C., under the 
AMERICANIZING auspices of the Bureau of Naturalization of the Depart- 
FOREIGN . 
WORKERS ment of Labor. Recent events have made it apparent 

that there is a very serious national problem involved 
in the number of people within our boundaries who in spirit at least are 
not truly Americans. This condition is due to many causes but principally 
to the fact that a large proportion of immigration into our country ‘has not 
been a natural movement but has been stimulated by those who expected 
to profit by immigrant labor or through transportation of immigrants. Immi- 
grants who are induced to come to the United States by the lure of riches and 
stories of the great wealth that abounds here are vastly different from the 
aliens who voluntarily come to our shore in search of liberty, opportunity, 
freedom and justice. 

There are immigrants who are lured to the United States, who are forced 
here and held against their will. There are immigrants who are bluffed and 
fooled into believing that they will find better economic conditions here. 
When these aliens are once within: the United States, they find themselves 
in a condition of industrial servitude to which they were strangers in their 
own country. Once caught in the bondage which our trusts force upon their 
employes and conscienceless employers impose upon those who work for 
wages, these aliens are unable to protect themselves or to return to their 
former homes. 

American capitalists have had hundreds of thousands of foreign-born 
workers imported into the United States. Under the conditions of employ- 
ment many never see a dollar of American money. They are compelled to 
toil inordinately long hours, to receive in return for their toil company 
script and then to purchase their food, their clothing and all the other neces- 
sities of life in company stores, truck stores, the “pluck me’”’ stores. 

Such conditions of employment are subversive to the development of 
the American spirit or a feeling of loyalty to this country. It is not reasonable 
to expect an intelligent understanding of American ideals or patriotism among 
those whose daily lives are filled with industrial injustice and who meet with 
nothing but abuse and exploitation. Any serious attempt to Americanize 
the foreign workers who have been crowded into our industrial centers and 
to our mining districts must concern itself also with the problem of American- 
izing employers, trusts, and corporations. Before the employes of the United 
States Steel Corporation can have an opportunity to understand the ideal 
for which America stands, the United States Steel Corporation must first 
express that ideal in its dealings with its employes. So long as that corporation 
hires armed thugs to beat into submission workers who have the manhood 
to make a fight for their rights, that corporation will remain an institution 
destructive to'the American spirit and an obstacle to the work of American- 
izing aliens within our country. The United States Steel Corporation, as well 
as many other institutions with similar methods and standards, has taken away 
from aliens who had already been wronged through being lured to this country 
under false pretences, opportunities to earn a decent living, to give their 
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families decent homes, food, and clothing and the things necessary to make 
life worth while; and gravest of all it has robbed them of their ideals, their 
faith in mankind and proper respect for their own personalities. 

The problem of Americanizing immigrants within this country is funda- 
mentally a labor problem. It has its other educational side, of course, but 
that education will do no good if these immigrant workers can not get wages 
that will enable them to live in decency and take advantage of opportunities 
for development. The primary problem is to enable these workers to protect 
themselves against the greed of employers, to be insured justice in their 
relations with their employers. Enable the men to get these things, and the 
rest will follow inevitably. It is the law of life that when people are given op- 
portunities and are shown the possibilities of higher things, they will usually 
develop and grow into the larger stature. 

There has been one agency that has been working at this problem in a 
very practical way. The trade union movement has not been idle. The 
reasons for trade union activity are both altruistic and defensive. Many 
foreign immigrants have been brought to this country to replace workers 
whose standards of living demanded high wages and good conditions. It 
has been necessary to show these foreigners that their own best interests are 
closely identified with the interests of all other workers and that they must 
cooperate for common protection. It is the labor movement that has been 
educating these people in American standards, their rights and how to main- 
tain them. The trade union movement has been teaching them that human 
lives and human rights are of greater importance than exploitation for 
private profit. 

Freedom is not a fact until opporttinity is given. The trade union move- 
ment takes the position that our safety lies in uniting foreign-born workers 
with native-born.workers in the common economic movement. 

We organize and federate the foreigners, we teach them to pool their 
interests in order that they may gain some of the economic freedom and 
political rights upon which they must depend for their security. Men and 
women can not have liberty or adequate concepts of liberty who work twelve 
hours a day for seven days in the week and whose bodies are insufficiently 
nourished. The economic movement lays a foundation that makes it possible 
for the foreign workers to become American in habit and in spirit. 





Double the wages of every wage-eatner and there comes into the home 
of that worker not only an educational force but the means to realize higher 
standards of life that are revealed. Higher wages mean better houses, better 
sanitary conditions, more wholesome focd, better clothing, the satisfact‘on 
cf a greater number of natural wants, physical and social. Better hea'th and 
better lives are the inevitable concomitants. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 


This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 


organizers are volunteers doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and on 


things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 


Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 


and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other 


Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 


a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


C. Iffland.—20,151 members belong to our inter- 
national, which represent 202 local unions. This is 
an increase in membership since last month of 492. 
Two hundred dollars was expended for death bene- 
fits during the month and $5,684 for sick and dis- 
abled benefits. New unions were formed in Billings, 
Mont.; Woonsocket, R. I., and Amsterdam, N. Y. 
We are carrying on an extensive label agitation 
against non-union products, also to organize the 
unorganized. 


Carpenters 


Frank Duffy.—One thousand, eight hundred and 
fifty local unions are affiliated to our international, 
with a combined membership of 197,900, which is 
an increase of 3,000 members since last report; 
$33,114.81 was expended for death benefits during 
the past month, and $3,500 for ten sick benefits. 


Elevator Constructors 


Frank J. Schneider.—There are 36 local unions 
affiliated to our international, the combined mem- 
bership of which is 2,861. Employment conditions 
are fair. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 


D. J. Davis.—Ninety-two local unions are affil- 
iated to our international, the combined membership 
of which is 8,000, this being an increase of 190 mem- 
bers since last report. New unions were formed 
during the month in Illinois. Wages have advanced 
about 6 per cent. We are working on non-union 
mills and hope to bring them into the union 


Lace Operatives 


D. L. Gould.—Eighteen local unions are affiliated 
to our international, and the combined membership 
of same is 1,152. $1,050 was expended since last 
report for three death benefits. Employment con- 
ditions are improving. 
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Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—The total membership of 
our international union is 4,300, with 76 local unions 
affiliated to it. New unions were formed in Balti- 
more, Maryland and Oakland, California, since last 
report. The strike in Oskaloosa, Iowa, for renewal 
of agreement has been settled, all demands being 
granted. An eight-hour day has been obtained in 
Globe and Miami, Arizona, with increase in wages 
for all employes. 


Lithographers 


J. M. O’ Connor.—Our international consists of 
4,200 members, which represents 34 local unions. 
Employment conditions are good and improving. 


Mine Workers 


W. Green.—Two thousand, six hundred and 
eighteen local unions are affiliated to our interna- 
tional and the combined membership of same is 
273,209. 


Molders 


Kleiber.—Four hundred and three local unions 
are ’ siitiened to our international, the total member- 
ship of which is 50,000. 


Painters 
J. C. Skemp.—We have affiliated to our interna- 
tional 957 local unidns, with a combined membership 
of 81,579, which is an increase of 2,191 over last 
report. 


Print Cutters 


R. H. Scheller —Five local unions constitute our 


international, the total membership of which is 
437. One death benefit of $200 was paid during 
the month. Employment prospects look bright. We 
are under contract until July, 1917. We need the 
cooperation of all trade unionists to create a demand 
for union-made wall paper,-and have sent appeals 
to all affiliated A. F. of L. local unions. 


Railway Postal Clerks 


Carl Freeman.—Our international consists of 
2,731 members which represents 28 local unions. 
This is an increase of 50 members over last report. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen 


E. M. Foley.—Fifty-four local unions are affil- 
iated to our international, the total membership of 
which is 1,978. Employment conditions are fair 
and improving. 


Steel and Copper Plate Printers 


J. E. Goodyear.—Nine local unions constitute our 
international, with a total membership of 1,260. 
We are constantly trying to organize. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 
H. W. 


iated to our international, 
bership of 74. 


Hoagland.—We have 3 local unions affil- 
with a combined mem- 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers 


C. A. Sumner.—Our international consists of 122 
local unions, the total membership of which is about 
5,000. Six death benefits, amounting to $600, were 
paid during the month. 


Stonecutters 


W. W. Drayer.—New unions were formed in 
Middletown, Ohio, and Hays, Kansas, during the 
month. Wage increases were secured during the 
spring, without cessation of work, in Baltimore, 
Maryland, from 53% to 56144 cents per hour; Ithaca, 
New York, from 5614 to 624 cents per hour; James- 
town, New York, from 50 to 564 cents per hour; 
Bedford, Indiana, from 60 to 62} cents per hour; 
Ellettesville, Indiana, from 60 to 62} cents per hour; 
Bloomington, Indiana, from 60 to 624 cents per 
hour; Stinesville, Indiana, from 60 to 623 cents 
per hour. Bloomington, Ellettesville and Stines- 
ville, Indiana, machinemen from 35 to 37} cents 
per hour for eighteen months and to 40 cents per 
hour in three years; Detroit, Michigan, from 624 to 
65 cents per hour; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, from 
5614 to 62} cents per hour; Hummelstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, from 50 to 5644 cents per hour; St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, from 60 to 623 cents per hour; New York City, 
from $5 to $5.50 per day; Newark, New Jersey, from 
$5 to $5.50 per day; Chicago, Illinois, from 624 
cents to 70 cents per hour; Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, from 50 to 54 cents per hour. After strikes 
of one week’s duration, wages were increased from 
5614 to 62} cents per hour in Sandstone, Minnesota, 
and from 50 to 5614 cents per hour in Lincoln. 
Nebraska. One thousand, two hundred dollars has 
been paid out in death benefits in the past month. 
Trade shows some improvement over the same 
period of last year. 


Teachers 


M. Snodgrass.—There are 9 local unions affiliated 
to our international, which is an increase of 2 since 
last report. In Chicago there is a lockout of teachers, 
the object of which is to destroy the Teachers’ 
Federation. A petition for an injunction against the 
Board of Education has been denied. An increase 
in salary has been secured by the Gary, Indiana, 
union for the next year. 


Woodcarvers 


T. J. Lodge.—Twenty-one local unions are affil- 
iated to our international, with a total membership 
of 1,090. Three hundred dollars was expended for 
two death benefits since last report. Market furni- 
ture shops of New York City were on strike for one 
week for shorter hours and higher wages. An in- 
crease of $1 per week was granted and a reduction 
in hours of from 52 to 50. Syracuse, New York, re- 
ceived 5 cents per hour increase and Saturday half- 
holiday. Grand Rapids, Michigan, secured from 5 
to 10 per cent increase in wages. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, branch has raised the minimum pay to 50 
cents per hour, and will re-rate members thereby. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Mobile.—M. Rathberger: 
Shipyards now work eight hours with nine hours 
pay. Employment is not steady. 


ARIZONA 


Clifton.—P. P. Murray: 

Conditions, both as to wages and hours of work, 
are the best in the history of the camp and the 
future outlook was never brighter. We are trying 
to get a label for the painters. One new union was 
formed since last report at Guthrie, and two new 
ones are under way at Morenci and Clifton. 

Miami.—H. S. McCluskey: 

There are 22 local unions of various internationals 
affiliated with the Miami Central Labor Union and 
the Arizona State Federation of Labor. All are en- 
joying good wage-scales and hours of labor. Practi- 
cally all unions are 100 per cent organized. Teamsters 
union, recently organized, obtained an increase of 
50 cents per day in wages without strike; bakers an 
increase of from $3 to $4 a week without strike. 
Clerks established a minimum of $90 for men and 
$60 for women per month. Gila County Board of 
Supervisors established a minimum wage of $3.50 
per day on all county work. The county is now doing 
the greater part of its own work, getting better 
results than under the contract system and workers 
are getting more money. Unions of postal clerks 
and teachers are under way. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith.—C. H. Miller: 

Common laborers have steady employment as 
they are laying pipe lines from nearby gas fields to 
new smelters about to be opened. Laundry workers 
have had a reduction in hours of work without strike. 
Label league is doing great work. Two federal 
labor unions were organized in Van Buren the past 
month, and two federal labor unions in Fort Smith 
and bakers and meatcutters’ unions are under 
way. 

West Hartford.—E. O. Holden: 

Labor is 90 per cent organized; business and pro- 
fessional interests friendly; the unorganized are the 
common laborers. We are demanding the labels. A 
federal union was organized since last report, and 
unions of teachers and laborers are under way. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco.—J. O. Walsh: 

Shipyards and boilermakers in private shops have 
had their wages increased. Employment is not 
steady. We are working in the interest of the label. 
One new union is under way. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

At the request of the Central Labor Union, the 
city and county of San Mateo will pay laborers in 
their employ $3 per day of eight hours, beginning 
July 1. Plans are laid for the organization of 
federal and other laborers at different points in the 
county. 


COLORADO 


Grand Junction.—W. E. Meders: 

Grocery clerks are having shorter hours than ever 
before and laboring men have received a small in- 
crease in wages. Some of the contractors and mer- 
chants here have been trying to give us a non-union 
shop but have met with poor success. To bring them 
to time the Trades and Labor Assembly is printing 
a monthly pamphlet distributing it in all parts of 
the town, containing the names of each firm or 
business enterprise that is fair to organized labor. 
This should be done in the larger cities as well and 
the returns will justify the expense. We now have 
more labeled goods on sale than at any time in the 
past. A federal labor union is under way. 

Pueblo.—W. H. Young: 

One of the steel plants here is employing 6,000 
men. Employment is steady. A label committee is 
active. We have three new unions under way. 


CONNECTICUT 


Torrington.—Max Wyssenbach: 

Bonuses have been given to men in munition 
plants on account of big business due to the Euro- 
pean war. Employment is steady, all shops working 
overtime. We are after the merchants to get them 
to handle union-made goods. A lathers’ inion is 
well under way. 

Willimantic.—M. S. Herendeen: 

There are good prospects of the painters adding 
to their membership. Employment is steady, We 
ask all to demand union-labeled goods. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—J. P. Graham: 

Successful plans are being worked out for a labor 
temple, and Labor Day will go down in history here. 
Every article on the market can be purchased bear- 
ing the label. 

Wilmington.—J. H. Hickey: 

Carpenters have secured an increase of 5 cents 
per hour; painters, 2} cents per hour; lathers, 10 per 
cent, all without strike. Exceptionally good work 
is being done for the labels. Employment is steady. 
Unions of slaters and blacksmiths are under way. 


GEORGIA 


Waycross.—C. T. Miller: 

Employment is steady and some trades have been 
successful in securing increases in wages. A com- 
mittee is working for the labels. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston.—J. Hansen: 

Without strike, the wages of common laborers 
have been increased 50 cents per day the past month 
by reason of organization. We have a city scale of 
$2.50 for common laborers and an eight-hour day 
state law on public work. A federal labor union was 
organized the past month; also unions -of painters, 
paperhangers and a central labor council. Unions 
of barbers and machinists are under way. 
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Pocatello —A. W. Muir: 

Organized labor is going forward steadily and 
much interest is being manifested in the movement. 
Printing trades have a 100 per cent organization; 
building trades are strong, with good scales of wages 
and hours of work. Employment is brisk in most 
towns in this district. The city council has ordered 
anJordinance drawn which provides a minimum 
wage of $3 per day for all common labor used on 
city work. This ordinance includes a clause which 
forces contractors to pay $3 per day of eight hours. 
A federal labor union at Blackfoot is under way, 
together with a carpenters’ union. 


ILLINOIS 


Alton.—T. H. Whitehead: 

Street railway section workers have received an 
increase of 25 cents per day; flour mill workers 10 
per cent increase in wages. The Trades and Labor 
Assembly increased per capita tax two cents for 
organization and educational campaign. A local of 
stationary firemen and a federal labor union were 
organized since last report, and a union of flour 
packers and helpers is under way. 

Benton.—B. J. Finch: 

Painters were successful in securing a raise in 
wages of from 37 } to 45 cents per hour without strike. 
Employment is steady. A bartenders’ union was 
organized last month and unions of butchers, 
electrical workers, musicians and clerks, together 
with a federal labor union are under way. 

Champaign.—J. E. Harding: 

Building trades will average almost ten months of 
employment in most crafts. We have secured small, 
but steady gains in wages without strike. We have 
been trying to get school teachers into the union and 
have some interested; we are making an effort to 
get hodcarriers to affiliate, also to get metal polishers 
to form a local here. Most union men are demanding 
the labels. All union laborers in Illinois are making 
the anti-injunction bill that is approved by the 
A. F. of L., the paramount issue for the coming 
campaign and each succeeding campaign until it is 
a law. The effects of injunctions here are bad. 

Charleston.—J. Walker: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is fairly steady. One new union is under way. 

Chicago.—H. C. Diehl: 

The condition of organized labor could not be 
better; unorganized work for 15 to 18 per cent less 
than the organized. Molders at Harvey are on strike 
for an eight-hour day and will win. We are trying 
to organize the Pullman shops. Good work is being 
done for the label; all stores handle union-labeled 
goods. Meatcutters organized since last report, 
and unions of shoe repairers in South Chicago and 
Roseland are under way. 

Edwardsville—J. F. Wentz: _ 

Organized labor has fair conditions and employ- 
ment is very good at present. We are demanding 
the labels. Our city employes are all union men. 

Herrin.—H. Willis: 

Conditions are very favorable here, we having 
100 per cent organization. Section men recently 
organized, and other crafts are increasing their 
membership. 
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Hillsboro.—J. J. McNulty: 
Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is steady. We are working for the labels. A 
federal labor union was organized since last report. 

LaSalle.—J. P. Turner: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
poor. Employment is not steady. Good work is 
being done for the labels. 

Paris.—E. Low: 

Painters and paperhangers organized the past 
month; broommakers are talking of organizing, also 
section men on one of the large railroads. 

Pekin.—R. R. Cease: 

Firemen in a distillery plant here secured an in- 
crease of $2 per week without strike. Employment 
is steady. Distillery workers organized the past 
month, and a union of firemen is under way. 

Rock Island.—C. MacGowan: 

As a result of strike, painters have secured an in- 
crease in wages of 5 cents per hour; street carmen 
have received an increase of 12 per cent without 
strike. Labor defeated the proposition of the Board 
of Suprevisors of $15,000 for workhouse to break 
stone for sale on open market. Unions of hod- 
carriers, teamsters, cooks and waiters were organ- 
ized the past month, and unions of horseshoers and 
tailors are under way. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—P. D. Drain: 

By asking for it, brewery workers, painters and 
several other trades secured an increase in wages. 
Good work is being done for the labels. Grocery 
clerks organized since last report and a union of 
shoe repairers is under way. 

Evansville—E. Levy: 

Concrete workers have received an increase in 
wages. Constant demand is being made for the 
labels. Employment is steady. A union of concrete 
workers was organized the past month. 

Frankfort—J. A. Harrell: 

A culinary alliance was organized since last re- 
port. Wages are good and employment is steady. 


IOWA 


Marshalltown.—}. C. Crellin: 

Machinists, boilermakers and blacksmiths in 
railroad shops have received an increase of 24 cents 
per hour; helpers of these crafts 1 to 1} cents per 
hour. 





Unions of tailors and post office clerks were 
organized during the month, and a mill workers’ 
union is under way. 


KANSAS 


Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 

Organized labor is in good condition but employ- 
ment is not steady. Good work for the label is being 
carried on. 

Coffeyville —A. B. Paul: 

After being on strike for some time, a smelter and 
mining company signed a contract with the 
Western Federation of Miners’ local here. We are 
doing all we can to promote interest in the use of the 
labels and have had good results. Brick, tile and 
terra cotta workers organized last month. A federal 
labor union of oil refining workers is under way. 








WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Hutchinson.—C. E. Munn: 

All organized labor in building trades working 
eight hours; unorganized nine to ten hours. We 
are making a fight on non-union bakeries to assist 
new bakers’ local. The call for labeled goods is 
growing daily. Unions of meatcutters, street rail- 
way men, sheet metal workers and stationary fire- 
men are under way. 

Lawrence.—B. M. Schooley: 

Good work is being done for the label and we have 
made some gains since last report. The wages of 
city employes in some branches have been advanced. 
We are working on the plumbers, trying to organize 
them and hope to bring them into the union shortly. 

Leavenworth.—C. Hamlin: 

Employment is steady and agitation for the labels 
continues. 


KENTUCKY 


Central City —W. D. Duncan: 

Five thousand coal miners are on strike for last 
year’s wage-scale despite the fact that all other dis- 
tricts are getting advances. Farmers are well or- 
ganized. Last state legislature voted down anti- 
guard bill. 

Nelson.—M. J. Simpson: 

Out of 34,000 miners in this state only 5,000 are 
organized and they are on strike for last year’s 
wages and conditions. Our last legislature turned 
down the shot-firing bill. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles.—T. F. Hart: 

Carpenters are on strike against unfair con- 
tractors, contesting for 50 cents per hour and Satur- 
day half-holiday. Mass meetings are being held in 
an effort to promote organization. A committee 
is constantly at work for the label. Prospects are 
good for several measures passing the legislature 
that are favorable to Labor. A federal labor union 
at Crowley was organized during the past month. 

Shreveport.—V. V. Stewart: 

A union of hodcarriers and building laborers was 
organized since last report. A strong campaign in 
the interest of the label is being waged and we are 
having good results. 


MAINE 


Waterville—J. F. Partridge: 

Carpenters demanded an increase of 25 cents per 
day and secured it, making their daily wage $3.25. 
Unions of painters and plumbers are under way. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore.—J. P. Graham: 

Reports from organizers and organizing committee 
show that this city is coming to the front and it will 
not be long until it is 85 per cent organized. Union- 
labeled goods were unknown here until a short while 
ago, but we have now installed a nice line of wear- 
ing apparel, soaps, etc., and organized labor is re- 
sponding in a big way and we feel very much 
encouraged. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Concord.—J. J. Mara: 

Carpenters have been granted an increase in 
wages without strike. Organized labor is in very 
good condition; the unorganized have to accept 
almost any wage that is offered them. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Dorchester.—Philip J. Byrne: 

Organized labor in New England has opened the 
eyes of the unorganized as to what can be accom- 
plished through the union. We are agitating the 
union label, card and button. 

Fitchburg.—Albert LaFrennie: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is fairly steady. We have two stores here 
carrying union-made goods. 

Lowell—C. E. Anderson: 

Coal teamsters received an increase of $1 per 
week without strike; leather workers, all day 
workers and laborers have received increase in 
wages ranging from 10 to 17 per cent without strike. 
Also have signed an agreement that men employed 
shall be members of the union and that new men 
employed must join the union within four weeks of 
starting period. Molders secured an advance of 
25 cents per day on the minimum wage after being 
on strike for three weeks. We are constantly work- 
ing for the label. An active campaign is being waged 
to organize textile workers, and we are meeting with 
success. 

Middleboro.—Will Anderson: 

Employment is steady. The Central Labor Union 
is active for the label. 

New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

Without strike the spinners have secured an in- 
crease in wages and employment is steady. There is 
general agitation for the label. 

Plymouth—C. H. Smith: 

Street carmen have received an increase in wages. 
Labor is short in the building trades. A union of 
laborers is under way. 

Taunton.—A. J. Sample: 

Stationary firmen have been doing good work in 
building up their local. Crucible workers changed 
from 60 to 54 hours weekly with a 25 cent increase. 
The Central Labor Union and several locals have 
committees working for the label. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit.—W. C. O’Rourke: 

All unions are reporting progress. There is an 
unusual demand for all kinds of labor here. There 
have been improvements, as a result of strikes of 
short duration, in working conditions and wages. 
Unions of marble workers, egg inspectors, milk 
wagon drivers and waiters were organized since last 
report, and several new unions are under way. 

Flint—J. A. C. Menton: 

There have been improvements in working con- 
ditions without strike. Barbers, electricians, sheet 
metal workers and chauffeurs organized last month. 
Employment is steady. 

Grand Rapids.—C. W. Wagner: 

Painters have gained an eight-hour day as the 
result of a short strike. There is plenty of work for 
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all who wantit. We are boosting the labels all along 
the line, and planning a big labor forward movement, 
from which we expect to derive good results. 

Lansing.—C. Jeffrey: 

The Manufacturers’ Association is doing every- 
thing within its power to break up the machinists 
and building trades unions. Carpenters secured a 
raise of 5 cents per hour; painters 5 cents per hour; 
and electrical workers are also asking for an increase. 
The Union Label League is doing active work. A 
union of teachers is under way. 


MINNESOTA 


Hibbing.—E. G. Hall: 

In this section organized labor is in its infancy. 
However, the few who are here are interested in es- 
tablishing the same standards that are enjoyed in 
other organized localities. Work is plentiful in all 
lines and wages are being raised voluntarily to dis- 
courage workers from organizing. Electrical workers 
secured an increase of $10 per month and painters 
5 cents per hour without strike. Agitation for the 
label has been started and is already bearing fruit. 
Carpenters and musicians organized last month, and 
a union of plumbers is under way. 

Hibbing.—E. P. Spink: 

Employment is steady. 
label is being carried on. 
past month. 

St. Cloud.—W. Booth: 

Typographical union presented a new scale to 
bosses calling for a raise of $1 per week each year 
for five years. All firms have signed except three 
and we expect these to sign by July 1. Broommakers 
organized since last report and unions of hodcarriers 
and building laborers are under way. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

A temporary restraining order, secured by a con- 
struction company here, was dissolved by the judge, 
who, in giving his decision, stated that men had a 
right to quit work as individuals or collectively. This 
is a grand victory for organized labor. 

Virginia.—E. G. Hall: 

Through the activities of the organizers of the 
Industrial Workers of the World among foreigners, 
they have succeeded in influencing a majority of the 
miners out on strike along the Range. Among the 
skilled trades employment is unsteady; unskillled 
workers are in great demand. Strikers are demand- 
ing a minimum wage of $3.per day, abolition of 
contract system, semi-monthly pay-day and the 
abolition of Saturday night shifts. Bartenders and 
musicians organized during the month, and unions 
of carpenters and painters are under way. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

Brewery and ice workers have secured an increase 
in wages without strike. Wages are 10 to 25 per 
cent better than formerly. A teamsters’ Local No. 
323 was organized the past month, and a union of 
clerks is under way. Employment is steady. 


General agitation for the 
Musicians organized the 


Kansas City.—L. Mittelstadt: 
% Building laborers are on strike for 40 cents per 
hour; present rate 35 cents per hour. A temporary 
issued against 


Motion Picture 


injunction was 
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Operators’ Union No. 170 to keep them from 
picketing. A union of laundry workers is under way. 


Kansas City.—J. T. Smith: 

Molders, machinists and metal polishers received 
an increase after a short strike. Building trades are 
out on strike in sympathy with laborers, who are 
asking for an increase of 5 cents per hour; large 
jobs are laying idle; we look for a speedy settlement. 
Unions of meatcutters and freight handlers were 
organized the past month, and several new unions 
are under way. 

Moberly.—W. Maslen: 

As a result of strike, there have been some im- 
provements in wages and working conditions 
among shoe workers. Demand for the label is in- 
creasing all along the line. Employment is steady. 

St. Louts.—J. J. Manson: 

Organized labor here is from 50 to 75 per cent 
better than the unorganized. Work is being carried 
on in the interest of the label. Employment is 
failry steady. 


MONTANA 


Billings —F. Lockwood: 

Carpenters secured an increase in wages of $1 
per week and have an eight-hour day. This was ob- 
tained without strike. The new fair grounds build- 
ings are being built by home contractors with a 
clause inserted ‘“To employ home men when same 
can be had.” We consider this to mean union men. 
Millmen organized the past month. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester. —J. J. Coyne: 
A local of carriage wagon and automobile workers 
has been organized here since last report. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden.—A. J. McGuire: 

A union of paperhangers is under way. Employ- 
ment is steady. Everything possible is being done 
to promote the labels. 

Carlstadt.—W. J. Reinhardt: 

Carpenters have been advanced from $3.60 to $4 
per day without recourse to strike. Machinists are 
on strike in one of the plants here for an eight-hour 
day and a union shop. 

Elizabeth.—J. Keyes: 

Increases in wages have been secured through and 
without strike. The Central Labor Union is doing 
good work for the labels. Employment is steady. 

Jersey City.—C. J. Jennings: 

A union of iron bed makers is under way. Employ- 
ment is steady. We are working for the label. 

Perth Amboy.—A. Reichmann: 

Cable workers have organized again and, with the 
assistance of the Central Labor Union, will build up 
their local. The Manufacturers’ Association tried 
to settle a strike but had to withdraw, as the men 
had no confidence in them. Instead of a 2} and 5 
per cent bonus, cable workers have received a flat 
increase of 234 and 24.cents. Cigarmakers and bakers 
are pushing the label. Hotel and restaurant em- 
ployes have organized, and unions of benchmen, 
retail clerks and bootblacks are under way. 




















NEW YORK 


Glen Falls.—T. Sweeney: 

Trolley men have signed a new agreement with an 
increase of 2 cents per hour. Other trades have also 
increased wages. Shirt cutters have organized, and 
a barbers’ union is under way. 

Hudson.—A. Nooney: 

Labor is scarce in this locality. We are pushing 
the demand for the labels. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 


Electrical workers were on strike for two weeks: 


but have now returned to work, having secured an 
agreement carrying with it an increase in wages. 
Employment is steady in all branches. A committee 
of the Central Labor Union is active for the label. 


Little Falls —T. J. Crowley: 

Jack spinners of a knitting company here secured 
a raise of 10 cents a hundred pounds. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Lockport.—W. Macgregor: 

Street carmen were raised from 1 to 8 cents per 
hour; hodcarriers from 20 cents to 25 and 30 cents 
per hour; molders’ wages were increased 50 cents 
per day. Unions of papermakers, team drivers and 
bartenders are under way. 

Olean.—A. A. Rees: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is steady. Better wages and hours of work are 
enjoyed by the organized than by those not in the 
union. 

Peekskill —R. Cross: 

We have increased the membership of our unions 
350 since last month. Plumbers and steamfitters 
organized during the month and a union of teamsters 
is under way. A committee is working for the label 

Poughkeepsie—C. J. Zeil: 

Without strike there have been improvements 
in the general trades in wages, hours and working 
conditions. The Trades and Labor Council have 
endorsed the candidacy of Judge Seabury for governor 
of the state of New York and also have taken condem- 
nation action against the cloak manufacturers of New 
York, who are endeavoring to have their cloaks 
made by unorganized labor. A building trades 
council was organized since last report, and two new 
unions are under way. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh.—R. S. Hamilton: 

Organized labor is improving right along and em- 
ployment is steady. 

Wilmington.—-l,. Riordan: 

Typographical union and pressmen’s union have 
secured a new agreement, without strike, calling 
for an increase in wages over a period of three 
years. Railway employes organized last month. 
Electrical workers and plumbers will reorganize. 


OHIO 

Akron.—P. Smith: 

There have been increases in wages in some trades. 
The City Council has passed an ordinance for an 
eight-hour day on all city work. Cement finishers 
have formed a union since last report, and organiza- 
tions of sheet metal workers and railway clerks are 
under way. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 





Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

Organized labor is working eight hours, while the 
non-union plants work ten hours. Mines are running 
every day and employment is steady. An investiga- 
tion has been made of labor trains being late thereby 
keeping miners waiting, and the railroad has been 
ordered to have trains come in on time. 


Cleveland.—M. Goldsmith: 

Several new unions are under way. All possible 
work is being done for the label. There have been 
improvements in working conditions, and there is 
plenty of work. 

Cleveland.—E. McEachern: 

Elevator operators organized during the month 
and new members have been added to boiler- 
makers and ship builders’ union. Employment 
conditions are good. 

Dayton.—J. L.. McKittrick: 

Bosses, assisted by the Greater Dayton Associa- 
tion, have inserted advertisements in all the large 
dailies, flooding the city with surplus workers in 
order to reduce wages. At a time of the highest 
prosperity this city has ever known, the linemen are 
on a strike against a public service corporation to 
regain wages. Stationary engineers organized since 
last report, and unions of meatcutters, janitors, milk 
drivers, stenographers, teachers and cement finishers 
are under way. 

Hamilton.—C. E. Vaughn: 

All locals are increasing their membership. Wages 
of teamsters were advanced by having the City 
Council increase day rate of teams. There is plenty 
of work. ? 

Lima.—E. Blank: 

City Council has increased wages of all employes; 
the minimum for laborers is 30 cents per day. 
Garment workers and teamsters and chauffeurs or- 
ganized since last report. Unions of teachers, street 
railway employes and common laborers are under 
way. 

Portsmouth.—_W. Abrahams: 

Labor is in great demand. Barbers succeeded in 
reducing hours of work five hours per week without 
strike. A special effort is being made to elect mostly 
union men to political offices. The Women’s Union 
Label League is doing good work. Several new 
unions are under way. 

Springfield —C. W. Rich: 

The outstanding feature in the labor movement 
in this city during the past month has been the prog- 
ress made by the Building Trades Council. Union 
shop conditions have been enforced on several large 
contracts. Local building trades employers who 
for years have been hostile to the labor movement 
were compelled to operate union shops or not take 
large-sized contracts. For years the building trades 
have been working to this end, and with the estab- 
lishment of a business manager, they are now 
achieving success. A new local of cordage workers 
of Xenia has been instituted. The growth in mem- 
bership in established unions is still above normal. 
With only a few exceptions, every union in Spring- 
field this year obtained either shorter hours or in- 
creased wages or both. In every instance, with the 
exception of the molders, these new conditions have 
been obtained through conference and without 
strike. Journeymen barbers’ state conference was 
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held in this city and plans arranged to seek, through 
legislation, the licensing of all barbers. Work con- 
tinues to be above the average, although wages of 
union men, according to state statistics, are shown 
to be about $1 per day more than that paid non- 
unionists. 

Toledo.—E. E. Smith: 

Bartenders have succeeded in establishing a mini- 
mum scale of $21 per week without any strike to 
speak of; molders have a minimum scale of $4 per 
day of eight hours which they secured without 
strike. Stationary firemen are making steady gains 
in the eight-hour day with increased pay and have 
had no strike so far. Machinists have established the 
eight-hour day in all shops except two and report 
trade good. We have adopted the slogan “100 per 
cent organized’’ and the prospects seem bright for 
the attainment of that goal in the near future. 
Building trades are experiencing success in their 
organizing work. 

Wellsville —F. Smurthwaite: 

There is plenty of work and a fair cemand is being 
made for union labeled goods. 

OKLAHOMA 

Coalgate—J. Kirk: 7 

We organized a local of journeymen tailors a short 
while ago and the prospects look very bright for 
this organization. We are doing all we can for union 
labels. 

Drumright.—G. Hildebrand: 

Barbers have reported to the Trades Council that 
they have only one unfair shop; carpenters one un- 
fair job; electrical workers no unfair jobs or shops; 
painters, nothing unfair reported. Oil field workers 
report great progress, and have secured a 10 per 
cent increase in wages from an oil and gas company 
here without requesting it, and this same concern 
has practically agreed to install the eight-hour day, 
according to the newspapers. Merchants here have 
been educated by locals and the Trades Council to 
demand working card of any craftsman employed. 
Quite a few stores here are stocking up on labeled 
wearing apparel. The City Board of Aldermen 
awarded a contract for the remodeling of the City 
Hall to a contractor who employs union men. 
Bakers have organized. Retail clerks will shortly 
come into the union. 

Enid.—S. D. Patrick: 

Employment is steady for organized workers. 
Bridge and railroad carpenters organized the past 
month and a union of cooks and waiters is under 
way. 

Pawhuska.—O. Taylor: 

Labor is about 80 per cent organized. 
improving. 


Work is 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Butler.—E. C. Faber: 

Wages, hours and working conditions are improv- 
ing. A local of teamsters has been organized with 
seventeen charter members, and three other unions 
are in progress. 

Fallscreek.—W. Hayes: 


Employment is steady. Organized labor is in 


better condition than it has been for months past, 
and we are doing everything possible to promote 
the use of labels. 
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Harwick.—E. Prohosko: 

A strike is on in three mines but we expect a settle- 
ment soon. Active work is being done for the label. 
Miners organized during the month, and a union of 
street carmen is under way. 

Philadelphia.—W. J. Boyle: 

A number of unions have won considerable con- 
cessions without having to resort to strike. Organ- 
ized labor is improving right along. Several new 
unions are under way. 

Philadelphia.—J. P. Graham: 

There is a steady improvement in all trades both 
here and in Camden, New Jersey. Good work is 
being done here to install union-labeled goods and 
to create a demand for them. 

Philadel phia.—J. M. Richie: 

Hardwood finishers, butcher workmen, freight 
handlers, painters and woolen carpet yarn workers 
are on strike for better conditions, higher wages and 
a union shop. Lumber handlers secured an increase 
of 10 cents per hour after a two-day strike. Storage 
warehouse employes secured a substantial increase. 
Tile layers and tile layer helpers signed an agreement 
for an increase. This likewise was obtained without 
strike. Machinists have a campaign on for an eight- 
hour day. Street carmen are building up their local. 
A committee of the Central Labor Union is active 
for the label. The following unions were organized 
last month: Building laborers, laundry wagon 
drivers, teamsters, helpers and laborers, government 
employes, boilermakers, ship builders of Camden, 
N. J., butcher workmen, rug weavers, textile 
workers, boot and shoe workers. Meatcutters re- 
organized. 

Puritan.—G. Cowan: 

Silk mill employes are on strike. A union of 
textile workers was organized last month and two 
new unions are under way. Employment is steady. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Newport—J. B. Edward: 

Carpenters have been increased one cent per 
hour; plumbers, 50 cents per day; upholsterers, 50 
cents per day. Steady work is being done for the 
label. Plumbers reorganized and a union of gard- 
eners is under way. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Greenville—J. J. McDevitt: 

A plumbing ordinance for the city has been put 
into effect again after a fight to destroy it. Barbers 
of Anderson organized since last report, and three 
new unions are under way. 

TEXAS 

Austin. —C. W. Woodman: 

State work, amounting to a million and a half 
dollars, has been let and all is going to union labor. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

We are trying to organize the clerks and expect to 
meet with success. We are more insistent than ever 
about the label. Employment is steady. 

Houston.—A. Morris: 

Organized labor is on the increase. Two new 
unions have been organized since last report, and a 
label league is under way. 

Mart.—J. J. Sansom: 

Organized labor conditions are improving and 
agencies have been established to handle labeled 
goods. A union of barbers is under way. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Orange.—E. G. Davis: 

Longshoremen had their wages increased without 
strike. All are demanding the label. A central body 
and teamsters’ union was organized the past month, 
and a federal labor union is under way. 

Palestine —E. M. Ware: 

Low wages and long hours of work prevail in all 
unorganized crafts. Employment at present is 
steady, especially in the railway shop _ trades. 
Systematic and consistent patronizing of union- 
labeled products by organized labor continues. 

San Antonio.—H. H. Hodge: 

This town is crowded with Mexican labor, which 
affects day labor materially, but there is a great 
deal of building going on. City day laborers now 
receive $1.75, which is an increase of 25 cents. 
Brewery workers received an advance. Street car- 
men reorganized after being out fifteen years and 
have more than 350 members. A union label league 
has been formed. A city ordinance has been passed 
increasing the pay of day laborers. Steam roller 
engineers’ pay has been iricreased from $75 to $100 
per month. Efforts are being made to organize 
bookbinders and hodcarriers. 

Tyler.—J. G. De La Mar: 

Electrical workers organized last month, and other 
unions are under way. Employment is steady. 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth.—J. H. Wilson: 

A strike has been called by shipwrights here— 
Norfolk and vicinity—for the eight-hour day. A 
live committee is active for the label. Employment 
is steady. We are trying to organize garment 
workers. 

Richmond,—J. Brown: 

The unorganized are still working long hours with 
low wages. Employment is steady. We are calling 
for labeled goods when making purchases. 


WASHINGTON 

North Yakima.—E. Maurer: 

Union men in all crafts are taking a more active 
interest in their organizations. Plumbers organ- 
ized during the month, and a union of machinists 
and a ladies’ label and card league are under way. 

Raymond.—G. C. Castor: 

Loggers in four camps secured a 20 per cent in- 
crease by strike. A local of longshoremen was or- 
ganized since last report. We are doing everything 
possible for the label. Unions of retail clerks and 
teamsters are under way. 

Seattle —W. H. Reid: 

The longshoremen of the Pacific Coast are on 
strike for wage increases and a union shop; steam- 
boat employes are on strike; shingle weavers’ strike 
for the restoration of union scale in District No. | 
is still on in some mills. An injunction was issued 
against them but ignored. The fight is centered at 
Everett and Anacortes. We are making daily gains. 
During the month of June we whipped into line 
many of the largest mills in the world. If the market 
does not fail, we predict a complete victory soon. 
The Seattle Construction and Dry Dock Company, 
for years a notorious non-union plant, granted wage 
increases and an eight-hour day. Organized labor is 
well represented in the Seattle elective and ap- 
pointive offices. We are everlastingly agitating a 
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demand for labels and house cards. Local No. 58 of 
International Shingle Weavers’ Union of America 
was reorganized the past month. We have had a 
considerable increase in membership. 

Tacoma.—R. Last: 

Machinists have obtained an increase of 2} cents 
an hour and good working conditions in the rail- 
road shops without strike. Steam and operating 
engineers organized the past month and we have 
under way the reorganization of butcher workmen. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Fairmont.—W. M. Rogers: 

We have a nine-hour workday here. A demand is 
made for the label on all goods purchased. A federal 
labor union was organized last month, and unions 
of painters, barbers, clerks and stone masons are 
under way. 

Parkersburg.—C. F. Mehl 

Journeymen tailors have a new wage-scale under 
consideration, and the newly elected officers are to 
compose a committee to draft and present it. 
Painters organized last month. 

Wheeling.—C. Huggins: 

We have organized the city firemen, also track 
workers, and secured for the latter an increase of 20 
cents per day. Employment is steady. Label com- 
mittee is showing good results from their work. 
Unions of boxmakers and teamsters are under way. 

WISCONSIN 

Eau Claire.—J. Krautsieder: 

City street employes have been granted an in- 
crease of 25 cents per day. We organized a central 
body during the month, also the bartenders, clerks 
and electrical workers in Chippewa Falls. Unions 
of plumbers and teamsters are under way. 

Kaukauna.—J. Promer: 

We are trying to get through an ordinance to 
shorten hours of work of city employes. Agitation 
for the label is being carried on. Teamsters organ- 
ized the past month. 

Kenosha.—C. J. Huber: 

Machinists, molders, patternmakers and buffers 
have signed an agreement with one of the largest 
factories here, which employs 3,500 men, calling for 
a nine-hour day and time and a half for overtime. 
Unions are adding to their membership at every 
meeting. Cement workers and tanners, also a federal 
labor union, are under way. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka 

Employment is steady, and we are agitating for 
the label. 

Racine.—\. P. Christensen: 

The striking woodworkers in a manufacturing 
plant here have returned to work after securing 
their demands. They get an increase of 24 cents an 
hour. The Carriage, Wagon and Automobile 
Workers’ Union is rapidly building up its member- 
ship. Over 200 were initiated at our last meeting 
and many applications were received. 

Sheboygan.—C. Schirmeister: 

After being on strike for two weeks electrical 
workers secured a two-year agreement calling for 
an increase of 6 cents pér hour for this year and a 
further increase next year. Their former wage was 
38 cents per hour. An organization of meatcutters 
is under way. 
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Decisions of Executive Council. 


In the matter of the jurisdiction dispute between 
the United Hatters of North America and the Cloth 
Hat and Cap Makers’ International Union, the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor declares: 

‘That the making of all felt, panama, and straw 
hats for men and women comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Hatters of North America, and 
that the finishing and trimming of such hats, 
through agreement between the United Hatters of 
North America and the Hat Finishers and Trimmers’ 
Union, comes under the jurisdiction of the Finishers’ 
Union, and that all cloth hat and cap making comes 
under the jurisdiction of Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 
of North America.” 


It was decided that in communicating the deci- 
sion to the respective organizations that President 
Gompers urge upon both of them to work in har- 
mony. 

The application of the International Union of the 
United Brewery Workmen for jurisdiction over soft 
drink bottlers was taken up for a hearing, Joseph 
Proebstle, A. J. Kugler and Joseph Obergfell appear- 
ing in support of the application. 

It was decided that a communication be for- 
warded to President Daniel J. Tobin of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, stating that 
the International Union of the United Brewery 
Workmen had made application for extension of their 
jurisdiction to include Soft Drink Bottlers, that the 
representatives of the United Brewery Workmen 
informed the E. C. that they have entered into an 
agreement with the Teamsters which would avoid 
the possibility ‘of a conflict between the Teamsters 
and Brewery Workers relative to the jurisdiction 
over the drivers in the soft drink bottling industry, 
and that the E. C. desires to approve the appli- 
cation of the Brewery Workers and have author- 
ized its exercise subject to hearing from the officers 
of the Teamsters. 

On the appeal of the International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths from the action of the Railroad 
Employes Department in regard to acetylene 
welders, it was decided that the matter be referred 
to President Gompers to arrange for a conference 
between representatives of the contending organi- 
zations and President Wharton of the Railroad Em- 
ployes Department, with a view to bringing about 
an adjustment, and with power to appoint a repre- 
sentative to jointly visit several of the works and 
shops in conjunction with a representative of all 
parties in interest, for the purpose of making an 
investigation of the work being done and report the 
findings and recommendations to President Gompers. 


On the controversy existing bétween the Inter- 
national Alliance of Bill Posters and Billers of 
America and the Sign and Bulletin Board Hangers’ 
Union No. 14872, it was decided that the whole 
matter be referred to Secretary Nockels of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, the Secretary of the 
Chicago Building Trades Council, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Alpine, to meet in conference with the repre- 
sentatives of the International Alliance of ¢Bill 
Posters and Billers and the Sign and Bulletin Board 
Hangers’ Union No. 14872, for the purpose of bring- 
ing about an adjustment of the controversy and re- 
port to President Gompers. 


On the appeal of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Alliance from the action of 
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the Building Trades Department Convention in 
changing its position as had been set forth in the 
‘Tampa decision”’ we hold that deliberate bodies in 
accordance with customary procedure have a right 
to change decisions previously rendered, therefore 
the appeal is not sustained. 

We advise and strongly recommend that the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America and the Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Alliance through their 
executive officers (preferably three each) shall meet 
with a member of the E. C. of the A. F. of L., to 
be appointed by the president thereof, at the earliest 
possible date, to carry into effect the actions on this 
subject of the A. F. of L. and the Building Trades 
Department conventions at San Francisco, namely, 
to draft a mutual agreement in settlement of this 
dispute. 

On the matter of the appeal of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor as presented by President John J. 
Fitzpatrick and Mr. L. P. Straube from the decision 
of the E. C. of the A. F. of L. in requiring the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor to unseat Mr. Straube, it 
was decided that President Gompers be directed to 
suggest to Mr. Straube that he make application 
to the International Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers’ Union of North America for reinstatement as 
a member of that organization; further, that Presi- 
dent Gompers write to President Freel, of the 
International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union 
of North America, stating that we suggested to Mr. 
Straube to make application for reinstatement and 
urge favorable consideration upon his application 
when it is received. 

The E. C. of the A. F. of L. having under con- 
sideration the protest and appeal of Stenographers, 
Typewriters, Bookkeepers and Assistants’ Union 
No. 11773, against Federal Labor Union No. 14632 
(Federal Civil Service Employes), being the organi- 
zation of the federal government employes, claiming 
jurisdiction over the membership of said Federal 
Labor Union, and also having under consideration 
the application of the Federal Civil Service Employes 
for a charter as a national union, and having heard 
all parties in interest, declares: 

1. That the protest and appeal of Stenographers, 
Typewriters, Bookkeepers and Assistants’ Union 
No. 11773 is not sustained, and among the reasons 
therefor are the following: 

(a) The Seattle Convention of the A. F. of L. 
directed the E. C. to carry out the following reso- 
lution: 

WHEREAS, The A. F. of L. has been instru- 
mental in securing legislation that has per- 
mitted the civil service employes of the govern- 
ment to organize; and 

WHEREAS, There are ahout 275,000 such em- 
ployes now practically unorganized; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this thirty-third convention 
of the A. F. of L. believes this to be an onpor- 
tune time to institute a vigorous campaign to 
organize said civil service employes; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary is hereby 
directed to communicate with the various local 
organizers on this subject and send them a copy 
of this resolution. 


The committee recommended that the subject- 
matter of the resolution be referred to the E. C. 

The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 

It is evident that the action of the Seattle Con- 
vention upon this subject intended the organiza- 
tion of the civil service employes in an organization 
distinct from any other organization of employes 
in private establishments, even though the work 
were of a similar character. 

2. The application of the Federal Civil Service 
Employes for a national organization and for a 
charter as such is not approved for the following 
reason: 

The applicants are not sufficiently organized for 
the safe conduct of a national union. 

The entire question of the formation of a national 
union or national unions of Federal Civil Service 
Employes and of Stenographers, ‘Typewriters, 
Bookkeepers and Assistants will be further con- 
sidered at some other time in the light of future 
developments. 

It is understood that there shall not be admitted to 
membership of any civil service employes’ union 
any one whose work comes under the jurisdiction 
of an existing national or international union. 

We take occasion to state that every effort will 
be made for the organization of stenographers, 
typewriters, bookkeepers and assistants throughout 
the country, and also government civil service em- 
ployes to which the A. F. of L. will give its fullest 
support. 

In view of the fact that it has been frequently 
asserted that the cost to the membership in direct 
affiliation to the A. F. of L. is greater than it would 
be were a national union formed, we deem it appro- 
priate to point out that experience demonstrates 
this view to be erroneous. We declare, however, 
that though it may involve larger financial payment 
by the members of unions belonging to a national 
or international union, the greater advantage 
rests with the membership in belonging to and 
being part of a national union or an international 
union affiliated to the A. F. of L. 

In addition to a large number of hearings and 
other decisions the E. C. gave considerable time to 
the then critical situation with Mexico; had con- 
ferences with representatives of organized labor of 
Mexico and formulated policies for closer relations 
with labor of U.S., Mexico and all Pan-American 
countries. The E. C. closed its session at the dedi- 
catory ceremonies attending the A. F. of L. building. 

The Executive Council will meet on July 24, 1916, 
to consider matters which they were unable to 
finish at the session ending July 3. 


Charters Issued From June 15, to and Including 
July 15, 1916. 
International Unions, 1. 


National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Associa- 
tion of the United States of America. 


Central Bodies, 6. 
Central Labor Union, Anniston, Alabama. 
Central Labor Union, Antigo, Wisconsin. 
Central Labor Union, Fairfield, Iowa. 
Central Labor Union, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Central Labor Union, Orange, Texas. 
Central Labor Union, Lewiston, Idaho. 
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Local Trade Unions, 22. FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
15168 Rubber forkers’ Uni “helsea < 
Vicinity -- Mm we . : Union, Chelsea and The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
y, Massachusetts. - the pe of June, 1916. (The months are abbreviated 
517 : fe Sees “te3. se s: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 
15 70 Foundry Workers Union, Chicago, Illinois. Balance on hand May 31, 1916 $69.535 
15171 Foundry Workers’ Union, Chicago, Illinois. 1. F. eg E. 13227, tax, may, ‘16, 35¢;f,35¢;, | 
c17 r > TT! “4.: . . ¢ t, Soc vine nen ° ) 
15172 Foundry Workers’ Union, Chicago, Illinois. F. L. 12985, I. F. ak ‘ 
15173 Foundry Workers’ Union, Chicago, Illinois. OS E6067, tan, Bal ape, “16, 58e; £, 38e; € f. 
15175 Gas Workers’ Union, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
an. EL a 
88 0 igh, a , E, 14388, tax, m, a, ’16, 67c: f, 67¢; d f. 66c 
15176 Freight Handlers’ Union, Kansas City - G. 5. 14966, tax, a, m, "16, $2; f, $2; df, $2 
. ’ 7 f, 
Missouri. 14646, tax, may, ‘16, : ‘ 3 c; d f, 

Brean ‘ : d k _ 35¢; l-c assess to O. W l.. Je 
15177 Oil and Gas Well Workers’ Union, Bartles- wa Os H. & H.R. R.F. H.,ete., 70, tax, mar, 

ville, Oklahoma. ‘. now f, 35¢; d f, 35e 

Brice A : ie : *. L. 5006, tax, mar, 16, $2; f, $2: d f. S2 
15178 Slate Workers’ Union, South Poultney, - U  wepeapegnn Ind, tax, jan, to and incl 

Vermont. 5 oP ' ; 

ook “ : i . S. T. A. 14844, tax, mar, ‘16, $4.80; f, $4.80 
15179 Foundry Workers’ Union, Chicago, Illinois. i, eee : 

ete - : pre ye , Birmingham, Ala, tax, r, “1S i 
15181 Elevator Operators and Starters’ Union, _ incl apr, '16 i ee, Th Soeee 

Cleveland, Ohio. Cc a , Santa Rosa, Cal, tax, apr, "15, to and 

Bie fe , + . incl mar, '16 
15182 Housing Inspectors’ Union, Pittsburgh, + 14830, tax, may, "16, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90¢ 

Pennsylvania. : oo ao tax, jan, to and incl june, "16 

Pigs 5 os . ; C. 11639, tax, < 5: 
15183 Union De Trabajadores Agricolas, Vega ‘$1.05; d f, $1.05 ae ee 

Alta, Porto Rico. : : ‘om = ay + hg and incl july, "16 

r: cs ? ? ee ee 4 : -L - Mahanoy City, tax, j, f, 
—~ Oil Refinery Workers’ Union, Coffeyville, i , aan Bay, Wis, tax, jan, ‘, ae inet 

ansas. dec, : 

Pie : ae - , * wore Worth, Tex, ti , je ‘ . 
15186 Ice Workers’ Union, La Fayette, Indiana an "16 vec sneha steanttee aie 
15189 Celluloid and Tortoise Shell Workers’ . a ~ Hatchinses. ae Sa, "te 

aga - ~ d c ay. Ra 
Union, Brooklyn, New York. a7 & L A a a, Ont, Can, tax, july 
15190 Weighing Machine Sealers’ Uni . PM = aad ang Neneh ag vy Mane 
=. — c s’ Union, Rut r. & L.A. Kenton & C ampell « co, Covington, 
and, ermont. Ky. jan, to and incl dec, "16 
15192 Laborers’ Protective Union, Ada, Okla- ry arte SO, TS 81.20; £, $1.2; 
: ’ ’ < d f, $1.70; I. F., $1.25 
noma. ! L. ' 14953, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ’16, $7.40: 
15195 Union Oficios Domesticus, Barceloneta A wei a df, $7.40; I. F., $7; R. F., $0c 
Porto Rico ; N. 4650.’ hee 
co. N. P. 14650, l-c assess to O. W. W. 
15197 Cement Mill Workers’ Union, Fort Dodge oo oe rs 
“ill ’ B M. 7546, tax, d, "15, j, f, m, '16, $14.20 
owa. f, $14.20; d f, $14.20; I. F., $3.50 4 
15200 Neckwear Workers’ Union, Boston and ; © 5. OE. A, tan, Snes OS 
Giskci Gienendimasttn J a & C.M of N. A., tax, m, acct a, '16 
: y, -\lassé , i oe oe U. of A., tax, j, f, m, 16 
15202 Charlestown Navy Yard Laborers and ” da Ree Se eS Bae, et coe, “0, 
: al $18; bal l-c assess to O. W. W., $5 
General Helpers’ Union, Boston, Massachu- W. M. G. W. 15139, sup 
setts. Pr. W. 15140, sup 
- W ao 14964, tax, m, a, m, '16, $9.45; 
Federal Labor Unions, 15. , As; € f, 48 
aheaaiig ter Peas N 3 11016, tax, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 
15167 Federal Labor Union, Buchanan, Michi- $64.70; f, $64.70; d f, $64.70 P 
’ ’ y & A 
gan. oe ‘ 
4 ; ams y Ys083, sup 
15169 Federal Labor Union, Kemmerer, Wyom- : . ee may, '16, $1.40; f, $1.40: df, 
P . $1.40 

ing. —s 

= , Re C.T. & L. A., Great Falls, Mont, tax, jz t 
15174 Federal Labor Union, Paragould, Arkan- and incl june, ‘16 PO 

sas. > > Long Beach, Cal, i, f, m, "16 

Php * = ‘ 7. £&t Cc. ( ans, Li a 
15180 Federal Labor Union, Bradford, Penn- and ‘incl tg A leans, La, tax eeglee 

sylvania. ae F : Varren, Pa, tax, july, '15, to and incl 
15185 Federal Labor Union, Pekin, Illinois. a a M 

rn a ~ ae “ < . ynn, Mass, tax, "7o 
15187 Federal Labor Union, Hartford, Arkansas incl apr, '16 18 sane Rares beet te ect 
15188 Federal Labor Union, Flagstaff, Arizona. , > _ 14840, tax, bal j, bal m, 216, 10c; 
15191 Federal Labor Union, Philadelphia, Penn-  § 0c; & f. 8Ge 

a on, Philadelphia, Penn G.'H. & L. 14824, tax, bal f, bal m, a, ’16, 

_Sy vania ‘eo = ; : 95c; f. 95e; d f, 95c 
15193 Federal Labor Union, Taylorville, Illinois N. P. 14971, tax, apr, 16, 48c; I. F., 75 
15194 Federal Labor Union, Richwood, West o. fo MES oe ae bP ee f, $44.80; 

Virginia. "Sg a ee 

. * = se - Bb . M., sup : 
15196 Federal Labor Union, Alton, Illinois. I. U. of P. R. F. L. B. & S.C. S., tax, a, m 

2 . « 2 . ot ® “¥) — Q 7 
15198 Federal Labor Union, Ladysmith, Wiscon- es 4d apd 

_Sin. i oat * ; ; Henry Streifler, Lisbon, Ohio, sup. 

15199 Federal Labor Union, Casper, Wyoming. M. M. & T. W. 10263, tax, may, ‘16, $1.05; f, 
15201 Federal Labor Union, Peshtigo, Wisconsin. I wt AY $1 05; I F.. $2.50; sup, SI. 

Asp no port A ear < we att hy : - « B. , tax, bal m, bal a, m, ‘16 $3. 35; 
15203 Federal Labor Union, Centerville, Illinois. f, $3.35; d f, $3.35; I. F., $4.50; sup, $1.75 


oe. . ‘ 
’. 14350, tax, may, '16, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 
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P. L. 12917, tax, bal a, m, "16, $1.10; f, $1.10; 
d f, $1.10; 1. F., $2.50; l-c assess toO. W. W., 
39e er ‘ 

F. L. 15094, I. F. 

C. P. A. 14286, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, "16, 
$3.93; f,, $3.94; df, $3.93; I. F., $1.25; R. F., 
25c; l-c assess to O. W. W., 74c; sup, 4c 

H. S. 10399, tax, may, '16, $12.85; f, $12.85; 
d f, $12.85; I. F., $1.50 

L. W. IS , tax, may, ‘16, $19.25; f, $19.25; 
d f, $19.25; I. F., $31.50 ‘ 

F. L. 12985, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j, 
bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, '15, bal j, bal f, 
bal m, a, 16, $23; f. $23; d f, $23; I. F.., 
$71.25; R. F., $5.50. oa ee 

C. & S. W. 10184, tax, bal m, bal a, m, '16, 
$1.85; f, $1.85; df, $1.85; 1. F., 25c. 

T._S. 9608, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ‘16, 
$7.10; f, $7.10; d f, $7.10; I. F., $10; 
R. F., 25c 

S. C. & R. 10886, tax, may, "16, $5; f, $5; 
Gt, Be: 6. F.. Be.ae... 

R. R. F. H. 14801, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, 
"15, bal j, bal m, '16, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 45c 

W.N. Y. H. 14915, tax, bal n, bal d, '15, bal j, 
bal f, bal m, a, '16, $4.20; f, $4.20; d f, $4.20 

D. W. 15103, tax, may, '16, $1.85; f, $1.85; 
d f, $1.85; I. F., 25c, sup, 50c 

15141, sup 

15142, sup 

15143, sup 

U., Dayton, Ohio, sup 
P. C. 10830, sup 

T. C., Colorado Springs, Colo, tax, sept, ’15, 

to and incl may, ‘16 

U. of W. W. & M. L., tax, june, "16 

F. G. W., tax, a, m, j, "16 ; 

F. of M., tax, june, "16 
L. U., Miami, Fla, tax, july, "15, to and 

incl june, ‘16 : Ree 

L. C., Buffalo, and vicinity, N Y, tax, jan, to 

and incl dec, '16 

& T. M. 12757, tax, may, "16, 95c; f, 95c 


be | 


mem! 


See 


QO Oveer 


nH 


d f, 95c ; ae 
W. W. 12865, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, '16, 
2.65; f, $2.65; d f, $2.65; I. F., $1.25; 
-c assess to O. W. W., 50c ‘ 
N. N. Y. R. 14892, tax, may, ‘16, $1.40; 
, $1.40; df, $1.40; I. F., 50c ‘ 
F. H. & F. C. 14920, tax, bal a, m, '16, $1.20; 
f, $1.20; d f, $1.20; I. F., $2.25.. : 
S. M. 9560, sup : , pla or 
M. Chipman, Cambridge, Mass, sup. . . 
Cc. Oe. W.. sez, 2. #.... 
M. M. T. & C. W. 14668, tax, may, '16, $6.90; 
f, $6.90; d f, $6.90; I. F., $5 
V. 14990, tax, may, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c 
J. P. 14406, tax, f, m, °16, $1.15; f, $1.15; 
d f, $1.15 : watts 
I. C., Topeka, Kans, tax, mar, to and incl 
ay ‘ , 
C. L. U., Mt. Vernon, N Y, tax, sept, ‘15, 
to and incl aug, '16 
T. & L. C., Montreal, Quebec, Can, tax, may, 
"15, to and incl oct, '16 ° 
A. W. 14823, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, '16, 
60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c; I. F., 75c; R. F., 75e 
W. G. S. 14948, tax, bal m, bal a, m, ‘16, 
$1.35; f, $1.35; d f, $1.35; I. F., 25c. 
F. & C. M. E. 14057, tax, bal m, bal a, m, ’ 
80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c... , : 
U. of E. C., tax, june, '16 
. W. I. U., tax, a, m, 16 
S. U. of N. A., tax, may, '16.... a 
. B. of B. M. & I. S. B. of A., tax, may, "16 
. of R. C. of A., tax, june, "16 eee 
. & S. W., tax, acct mar, '16 ‘ 
. B. of E. W., tax, june, '16 . 
>. H. S. 13122, tax, may, '16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 
70¢ ine 
>. W. 14367, tax, bal m, bal a, m, 16, $1.30; 
f, $1.30; d f, $1.30; sup, 12c 
F. 15144, sup 
>. F. 15144, I. F 
A. W. 15145, sup 
. W. 15003, I. F. 
F. W. U. of U. S. & C, sup 
$. T. C., Newark, N J, tax, jan, to and incl 
june, '16.. ‘ 
. & L. C., Lansing, Mich, tax, jan, to and 
incl june, '16 
. & L. C., Memphis, Tenn, tax, feb, "16, to 
and incl jan, ‘17 


STATEMENT 


Absolutely Pure 
' Made from Cream of Tartar 


NO ALUM—NO PHOSPHATE 





5. T. C., Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, jan, to and incl 


june, ‘16 

T. & L.C., Harrisburg, Ill, tax, july, '15, to and 
incl june, "16 
& L. C., Poughkeepsie, N Y, tax, oct, ’15, 
to and incl mar, ’ 

Cc. L. U., Drumright, Okla, tax, mar, to and 
incl nov, "16 

F. L. 12706, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, "16, 
$1.75; f, $1.75; d f, $1.75; I. F., $1.25; 
R. F., 25c 

P. B. W. 11757, tax, may, '16, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 

F. L. 8769, tax, may, ‘16, $1.15; f, $1.15; df, 
$1.15; l-c assess to O. W. W., 23c 

C. W. 14868, tax, m, a, m, "16, $1.65; f, $1.65; 
d f, $1.65 , 

P. N. W. 15097, I. F... 

J. W. 15000, 1-c assess to O. W. W 

F. 2, tax, may, '16,°$12.55; f, $12.55; 

55 


S. T. *& A. A. 14959, tax, a, m, "16, $1.10; 
f, $1.10; d f, $1.10 
; 14460, tax, bal f, bal m, a, '16, $1.35; 
; df, $1.35 , 
+. O. 14605, tax, bal m, a, "16, $3.20; 
20; I. F., $1.75 
.. 11366, tax, may, '16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c; 
F. 2 


. F., 25ce 

F. S. & H. 14270, tax, may, '16, 60c; f, 60c; 
d f, 60c; 1-c assess to O. W. W., 13c 

P. J. &$. 8. 15 , tax, may, "16, 75c; f, 75c; 
d f, 75c; 1. F., $1.50 

F. L. 11478, tax, bal d, '15, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 

$1.50; f, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

C. F. & P. W. 14451, tax, may, "16, $1.85; f, 
$1.85; d f, $1.85; I. F., 50c; sup, 50c 

F. L. 14566, tax, bal m, bal a, m, '16, $9.50; 
f, $9.50; d f, $9.50; I. F., $35; sup, &: 

F. L. 14566, l-c assess to O. W. W. 

Cc. L. U., Cambridge, Mass, tax, mar to and 
incl aug, "16 . 

A. W. 14811, sup 

T. & L. A., Christopher, Ill, tax, j, f, m, "16 

Cc. L. U., Brooklyn, N Y, tax, jan, to and incl 
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W. 10968, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, ose 

-70; f, $7.70; d f, $7.70; R. F., $1.7 

. a tax, bal f, bal 'm, bal a, m, ‘6, 
, $7.60; d f, $7.60; I. F., $2; R. F., 


9 
= 


robes 


is, to and incl apr, 
. C., Kokomo, Ind, tax, j, f, m, "16. 
Westerly, R I, tax, june, to and incl 


res 


5 
° 


"16 
-Owensboro, Ky, tix, a, m, cae 
ustin, Tex, tax, jan to and {acl june, 


~- 


PaPrer 


U., Fremont, Nebr, tax a, m, j, = 
; of L., Salt Lake City, Utah, ‘ax, jan, to 
and incl dec, ’ : , 
F. W. 15042, tax, apr, °16, $5 85. f. $5.85; 
d f, $5.85 _ 
U. W. & P. D. 14740, tax, apr, ‘15 
40c; d f, 40c 
2 12333, tax, may, "16, $1.5 50: f, $! sf 
$1.50 


m0 40 0 On O 


11943, tax, 5; f, ‘ 
5: LF. 25 


. 7592, tax, apr, ‘16, $1. 35; f, $1.35; 

‘df, $1.35; 1. F., $1 ee 
S. M. 9560, tax, bal a, m, ’16, $8.05; f, $8.05 
d f, $8.05 “eho 
C. & W. 10968, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "14, 
bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, + 3 bal i. 
bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, ae }. 
16, $12; f, $12; d f, $12; bal I. F. > R. 


F., $6.25 ‘ 
B. S. & W. 14853, tax, may, '16, 50c; f, 50c; 
d f, 50c 
T. P. 14885, tax, may, '16, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70c 
J. P. 14843, tax, may, ‘16, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 
90c; I. F., 75c Salma tien tacents ds 
Ww. Cc. 14916, tax, may, '16, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75c 
. S. 14974, tax, may, '16, $1.30; f, $1.30; 





TKS Se Eee, een >. M. tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
C. L. U., Lockport, N Y, tax, july, '15, to and $5.05; f, $5.05; d f, amet I. F., 
oT O Putems 1. Visas, tax, bal f, bal m, bal , 
a Ss a @ . LL. ax, ba al m, bal a, m, 
dec, ’'16...... ‘Va, tax, jan, to and incl 95c; f, 95c; d f, 95c; R. F., 75c; sup, $1.50 
a 12968, tax, ‘m, a, m, 16, 95c: f, ‘95e; df, H. S. 12347, tax, bal n, bal d, 14, bal j. bal d, 
9Sc; I. F., F 3 "15, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ‘16, $3.75; f, 
S. W. E. 13032. tax, bal a, m, ’16, $1.90; f, $3.75; d f, $3.75; I. F 25; R. F., $2.25: 
$1.90; d f, $1.90; I. F., $4.25. sup, 50c wee cane 
R. Lan S. H. & L. 14436, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, E. W. 15137, 
'16, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, $1.25; R. F., 50c : rE L. 15110, I. F. tec e eens sees 
F. "e N. E. 14134, tax, bal m, bal a, m, 16, F. L. 14989, tax, may, 16, $1; f, $1; df, § 
$1.85; f, $1.85; d f, $1.85; 1. F., 75c........ : z. vs 3. 25; sup, 60c; l-c assess to O. 
T. & L. A., Hannibal, Mo, tax, july, ‘15 w., : RS PRET Ae 
_and incl mar, "16, $7.50; sup, 8 T. W. 13089, sup... 
S. of L. T. 14840, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, . DZ P. 15150, I. F. as sees : 
bal oO, bal _d, "15, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, '16, N. . J, f, m, a, 16 
2.15 s 'B., 25c.. -L. 3,1.F se acc ‘. ; 
, tax, bal o, bal n, . T. & D. 12719, tax, may, ’16, $1.20; f, 
Saha YP 20; , $1. eos cee. wo see ceee 
a, '16, $6.89; - P. I4 , tax, apr, "16, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 
mo ee ce -c assess to O. W. W., 23c.. is daredun 
si i s% L. P. 14800, tax, bal m, bal j, bal a, bal s, 
- M.T. W. & H. ‘15117, I. F., $10.75, sup, $1 7! bal o, "15, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, '16, $4. 6; 
14319, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, '16, f, $4.96; d f, $4.95; I. F., $18; R. F 
$12.50; d f, $12.50; I. F., $15; R. T. & T. M. W. 15149, sup... 
5; sup; $1.94... if a ay 5 R. T. & T. M. W. 15149, I. F.. 
» oe bal f, m, , m, '16, $2. D. D. L. P. 15150, sup.... 
2.80... ail : § A. W. 15153, sup... 
$3 a oe 26 ! A. W. 15153, I. F 
T. W. 14958, tax, bal 2 
$5.60; d f, $5.60; I. F., 
*. L. 12776, tax, bal f, bal m, 
$14.65; f, $14.65; d f, $14.65; 
R. F. $1.75; sup, 4c.. 
P. E. 14388, tax, we apr, '16, ‘3c; f, 4c; 
Kae J. S.C. A. of N. tax, apr, '16 
, 1-c assess to O. W. W. G. W. 12369, tax, Aial't ae +" bal a, m, 
. of A., tax, may, '16. - $1.30; f, $1.30; d f _ . F., 25c; 
10968, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, bal j, f, = to O. W. W., 
16, $8. 40; f, $8.40; d f, $8.40; I. F., $2; J. W. & E. O. 14605, ag bal f, bal m, bal a, 
R. F., $1.75 . a” $5.15; f, $5.15; d f, $5.15; I. F., 
C. & W. 10968, tax, bal d, ’15, bal j, bal f, 'm, 8 
"16, $8.50; f, $8.50; d f. $8.50; R. F., $1.. err 11680, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


16, 75c; f, 75e; d f, 75c; I. F., 8.25; R. F., 
50c 


14465, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
“pal m, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
15, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, '16, $2.75; f, $2.75 
d f, $2.75; R. F., 50c; sup, 32c ; 
F. L. 14465, l-c assess to O. W. W ae 
E. O. P. é: P w. saees, tax, apr, "16, $4.70; 
f, $4.7 , $4.70... seinen 
L. M. 14835, 1. bal m, m, °16, 50c; f, 50c; 
d f, 50c; I. F., '25c.. oh ete ced 
" 12899, tax, may, 16, $4.40; f, $4.40; 

d f, $4.40; I. F., 25c.. 

M. W. 14502, tax, may, 16, $1. 45; f, $1.45; 
d f, $1.45 

F. L. 8227, tax, bal a, m, ‘16, 55c; f, 55c; 
d f, 55c 

. W. 10833, tax, may, '16, 45c; f, oe: df, 45c 

L. 6925, tax, bal f, ~ m, bal a, m, '16, 

"700; f, 70c; d f, 70c; R. 25e 

C. M. H. 15136, I. F. ice auc 

Kansas S. F. of L., tax, mar, to and incl 
aug, "16 

c. i. oo ee N H, tax, m, a, m, 16 

T. & L. C., Oshkosh, Wis, tax, nov, '15, to 
and inet apr, "16. 

A. Schneider, W: paaneien, D c. 

F. L. 15108, I. F. 

W. W. 14984, sup. . 

F. L. 15047, tax, apr, "16, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35¢ 

. 15047, tax, may, '16, $5.20; f, $ 

» $5.20; sup, $2...... 

15151, 

15152, sup 

. U., Gary, Ind, sup 

of S. & 0. B.. _ may, 
1 eee Sea 
S. H. Ay C. M. of N. A., l-c assess to O. 


tax, bal a, m, 16, ‘$4. 05; f, $4.50; 
gE. ee Gate 
. eit 1, tax, bal f, oe Se m, 
‘ 4.55; f, $4.55; on 7a » $3.75 
~» 20c 
. A. 14622, tax, bal m, m, '16, $4.15; 
15; d f, $4.15 
. M. E. 13206, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
» $1.27; f, eonideded $1.26; t. F. 


U. - Elkhart, Ind, tax, oct, '15, to and 
‘incl sept, 
_L. U., Norwich, Conn, tax, ‘july, * 15, to and 
incl june, ’1 
&L. A., > EE Ill, tax, jan, to and incl 
june, 
= L. U., Chicopee, Mass, tax, a, m, j, "16. 
Cc. j..0.. Omaha, Nebr, tax, aug, '15, to and 
incl july, ’ 
= * . West Palm Beach, Fla, tax, a, s, 0, 
Lathes F , Lincoln, Nebr, tax, jan, to and incl 


A. y Washington, D C, 
T. S. 10422, tax, bal = a, 16, $1. 30. f, $1.50; 
x Lf ow 50; I. F., 


% 14204, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
$26.15; f, $26.15; d f, $26.15; I. F., 
sit. 3S Me Ban GO.Z8. 00 0 : 
B. & L. P. M. 9136, tax, a, m, 16, $1.50; 
f, $1.50; df, $1.50; I. I eee : 
R. H. & L. 14403, tax, bal , bal f, bal m, 
ir a, m, 16, $1.90; f, $1.90; d f, $1.90; 
C. F. 14985, tax, may, "16, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75c 
S. M. 10342, tax, apr, "16, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c 
, tax, may, ‘16, $1.05; f, $1 0S; 
5 


, tax, may, "16, $1.55; f, $1.55; 
rye ¢ Seale 
T. P. 14707, tax, may, 16, 45c; f, 45; df. 
). 14936, tax, ae. "16, 
; 1. F. ere 
L. B. 14951, tax, bal f, bal m, a, '16, $3; 
, $3; 1. F., 7 ame teehee 
U. F. P. & S. H. € & O. 14569, tax, bal f, bal 
$10.85; att $10.85; d f, 
eR A 
, bal 3 bal n m, bal a, bal m, 
bal j, bal j, bal | a, bals, bal n,'15, balj, bal f, 


50 


00 
00 


5 


5 





Jowney' 


Cocoa, Chocolate 
and Chocolates 


are household words in those 
homes where quality and 
moderate prices are 
appreciated. 


All Lowney’s products 
meet the Government 
standard, Dr. H. W. 
Wiley’s and the Westfield 
Standards of pure foods. 


For Your Children’s Sake 











bal m, bal a, m, "16, $3.85; f, $3.85; df, $3.85; 
. F., $5; R. F. $1; sup, ‘4c. . Saat 

° id A. 14714, tax, bal mar, '16, Se; f, Sc; 

; bal I. F., $1.85; R. F., 25c; sup 25c 

. 14995, tax, mar, '16, $2.50; f, $2.50; 


™ & Sof A. & C up vee 
. 14869, tax, bal f, bal. m, bal a, m, "16, 
10; f, $2.10; d f, $2.10; I. F., $3; R. F., 


. bal m, bal a, m. "16, $3.75; 
, $8; sup, 50c 
may, '16, $1.70; 
, $3.25; sup, 25c. 
10. C. & B.B. M.. on ; 

F. L. 15090, tex, may, 16, 30c; f, 30c; d f, 
30c; sup, $4.20 ibiatae 
G. M. 14319, tax, bal may, "16, Se; f, Se; 

4: 9066, I. F. 
, tax, a, m, ‘16 : 
J., tax, m, a, m, j, "16 
, sup 
.F 


x A. 14919, tax, bal f, bal m, 
16, $2.70; f, $2.70; d f, $2.70; 
; R. F., 25c; sup, 50c 

' 14962, tax, may, '16, 60c; f, 60c; 


<, a, m, 16, $13.10; f, $13.10; 


, tax, bal m, bal a, m, ‘16, $2.50; 
; df, $2.50 
. 10342, sup 

. L. 14696, tax, may, °16, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 
85c; l-c assess to O. W. W., 2 

O. P. 14900, tax, bal m, bal a, m, '16, $1.50; 
f, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 

C. W. 15126, I. F ‘ 

L. W. 14609, l-c assess to O. W. W 

A. A. of S. & E. R. E. of A., sup 

I. U. of E. C., sup 

T. & L. C., Leavenworth, Kans, tax, oct, "15, 
to and incl mar, '16 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO, «aitesaits. 


New York 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 332 East 103d Street 
Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market _ 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 














F. & C. M. E. 14586, tax, m, a, m, j, "16, 80c; 2c. & Ba. Freemont, Ohio, tax, jan, to and 
f, 80c; d f, 80c; I. F., $3.75; R. F., $1 $7 incl june, '16 
P. B. M. 9309, tax, apr, °16, $1.70; f, $1.70; C. F. of L., Cohoes, N J, tax, jan to and incl 
d f. $1.70; 1-c assess to O. W. W., 34c dec, '16.. : 
A. W. 14817, tax, bal n, bal d, °15, bal j, T. & L. C., La Crosse, Wis, tax, apr, to and 
bal f, bal m, bal a, "16, $1.60; f, $1.60; incl sept, "16 
d f, $1.60; bal R. I., 30c; sup, $2.25 7 35 F. L. 15158, sup 
F. L. 14291, tax, bal m, bal a, m, ‘16, 65c; W. C. P. 15156, sup 
f, 65c; d f, 65c: I. F., 75¢ 7 W. C. P. 15156, I. F 
C. F. E. 14851, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, >. W. 15157, sup 
16, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 95c 5 > 2 ie 
2. & 186. tax, bal a, m, '16, $3.30; f, $3.30; r L. C., Peru, Ill, tax, july, °15 
f, $3.30 incl dec, '16 
ew : — =e Montpelier, Vt, tax, apr, to and 
"16, $2.35; £. $2.35; incl sept, "15 
4 ~. L. U., Ridgway, Pa, sup 
. tax, bal a, m, °16, $1.05; * L. 11045, I. F 
5; I. F., 50c; sup, $1.50 *. of T. U., York, Pa, sup 
. l-c assess to O. W. W ‘ ES Childress, Tex, tax, july, '15, to and 
A., Fort Dodge, Iowa, sup incl june, '16 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, tax, dec, ‘15, T. & L. A., Columbus, Ga, tax, j, f, m, "16 
to and incl m: ay, "16 5 r. C., Phoenix, Ariz, tax, jan, to and incl dec, 
F. of L., Madison, Wis, tax, may, '16, to bog 
and incl apr, *17 ( >. L. U., Posstville, Pa, sup 
Cc. L. C., Clinton and Lyons, Iowa, and CL Perth Amboy, and vicinity N J, sup 
Fulton, Iii, tax, july, to and incl dec, ‘15 L. W. “soe, I. F 
C. of L., McKeesport, Pa, tax, apr, to and H. N. M. 7073, tax, bal m, bal a, m, ‘16, $4.35; 
incl sept, "16 5 f, $4.35; d f, $4.35; I. F., $1 
— = Murphysboro, Ill, tax, jan, to and B. B. W. 14882, tax, may, 6, 30c; f, 30c; d f, 
incl june, '16 30¢ 
13033, tax, bal m, bal a, m, "16, $2.10; M. M. W. 8809, tax, bal m, bal a, m, ‘16, 
: d f, $2.10; sup, 75c; 1-c assess to $2; f, $2; df, $2; 1. F., 
’., 40c 7 S. W. 13086, tax, may, 16. 
& A. G. B. 14563, sup F. L. 12412, tax, bal m, bal a, m, '16, $1.10: 
& S. 8373, tax, bal m, bal a, m, ‘16, f, $1.10; d f, $1.10 
$1.35; d f, $1.35; l-c assess to R. P. O. 15093, tax, may, '16, 50c; f, 50c; 
24c , 2 d f, 50c aRe 
"3 .P. 1497 . tax, bal a, m, "16, $1.10; f, $1.10; 
d f, $1. 
— fae. tax, may, "16, $1.35; f, $1.35; 
f, $1.35; I. F., $1.25 
. 14895, tax, bal n, bal d, ‘15, bal j, bal f, 
: 4 . . $1.30; f, $1.30; d f, $1.30: I. F., 25 
D. Kruithof, Grand Rapids, Mich, sup . B. W. 14615, tax, may, '16, $3.15; 
P. ke izes. tax, may, ‘16, $1.35; f, 35: d f, $3.15; I. F., 25c 
d f, $1. . & S. 14528, tax, may, '16, 55c; 
F. & C. ] FE. 14039, tax, may, '16, Ps » 5Se 
f, 45c; d f, 45c ‘ 14783, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
N. M. 14199, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, '16, . "16, $1.65; f, $1.65; d f, $1.65; I. F., 
$1.90; f, $1.90; d f, $1.90; I. F., 50c; R. F., 50 ; 
25¢ . C. 10535, tax, may, °16, $1.20; f, $1.20; 
B. P. 11623, tax, may, '16, 75c; f, *: ., 75¢ 7 . $1.20 
N. P. 10952, tax, may, "16, $1.70; A - 7 , tax, may, '16, $2.20; f, $2.20; d f., 
R. F., 25c >4 .20; I. F., 25c 
15034, tax, bal a, m, "16, $4.70; f, $4.70: & ~. 13046, tax, may, ‘16, 7.15; 
$4.70 . 5; d f, $7.15 : , 
4 5038, tax, may, '16, 5: f, : * & C. M. E. 14939, tax, may, '16, $1.30; 
F., 50¢ , $1.30; d f, $1.30; I. F., $3 
. may, ‘16, 1. . 3 ¢ F. 10615, tax, bal m, bal a, m, ’16, 
. $14.75 39 2 5; f, $3.25; d f, $3.25; I. F., 50c 
15026, tax, apr, "16, $3.20; f, 1. L. 14190, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, "16, 
$3.20 $1.90; f, $1.90; d f, $1.90; I. F., $1.25; 
. L. 15026, tax, may, 4 2 <, ‘ 
"$2.20; d f, $2.20; I. F., 50c P 7 a” ax, may, "16, $1.20; f, $ 
_ W. 14609, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, , . 
"16, $6.15; f, $6.15; d f, $6.15; I. F., $10.50; : - $152, tax, a, m, °'16, $1.80; f, 
R. F., $2.50 . -80 , 
11045, tax, may, "16, 55c; f, 55c; q T. S. I. & G. W. W. 10943, tax, may, 
55c; I. F., 25c; sup, 25c $19.90; f, $19.90; d f, $19.90; I. F 
B. W. 15073, tax, may, 16, $1.50; f, 50; S. R. W. 14418, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a. 
d f, $1.50; I. F., $1.25; sup, 50c "16, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; I. F., $12 
I. B. of C. R. D. & W. W. of the U.S. & - B., 
C., tax, bal m, a, m, acct j, '16, $24.80; sup, . B. W. 14659, tax, bal f, bal_m, oat ‘ 
$11 5 "16, $2.05; f, $2.05; d f, $2.05; I. F., 
. &S. W. U., bal mar, '16 : ) *., $1; sup, 4c 
>» E. U mA , tax, bw ig "16 : . | 14779, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
. L. U., Santa Barbara. Cal, tax, a, m. j, 16 .90; f, $1.90; d f, $1.90; I. F 
= Ss ’ New London, Conn, tax, j, f, m, '16 5 : . 
. T. C., Peru, Ind, tax, j, f, m, '16 : 5 . N. M. 7180, tax, may, ’ 


, to and 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 


burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 








_d f, $4.35; I. F., $3.75; sup, : 13. S. W. 15159, sup 
. L. 12794, tax, bal m, bal a, . 16, . S. W. 15159, I. F 
f, $2.25; d f, $2.25; I. F 73 2 L. P. 15160, sup 
F. L. 15109, I. F L. P. 15160, I. F 
F. L. 15133, I. F., $6; sup, 50 N.C. & M. 15161, sup 
B. P. 10175, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, ‘16, N.C. & M. 15161, 1. F 
$16.80; f, $16.80; d f, $16.80; R. F., $21 7 H. E. 15162, sup 
F. & C. M. E. 14586, tax, bal m, hal a, bal H. E. 15162, I. F 
m, j, "16, 20c; f, 20c; d f, 20c; R. F., 25c 8 F. L. 11478, 1. F., $2.50; sup, 4c 
F. L. 15084, sup A. W. 14952, tax, may, '16, $17.05; f, $17.05; 
*. L. 14785, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, d f, $17.05; I. F., $9 8 
m, °16, $2.15; f, $2.15; d f, $2.15; R. F., F. L. 14781, tax, bal d, bal [, bal m, bal a, 
25¢; sup, 25c ; 4 m, "16, $15.22; f, S15 : d f, $15.21; I. F., 
E. C. & S. 11959, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, °15, $1: R. F., $2.50 
bal f, bal m, bal a, m, '16, $53.30; f, $53.30; . C. M. W. 15114, sup 
d f, $53.30; I. F., ; R. F., $1.50; I-c O. & G. W. W. 15098, I. F., $15.25; sup, $3 
assess to O. W. W., J. W. 14444, tax. bal j, bal a, m, ‘16, $3.05; 
F.L a. tax, a, m, "16, $7; f, $7; d f, $7; fe $3.05; d f, $3.05; I. F., $1.75; sup, 50c 
i. We cag 14229, tax, may, '16, 65c; f, 65c; 
F i, iSiai 1. F , 6! 
y. Ge Olympia, Wash, tax, mar, '15, to and -L 7, tax, bal 0. . bal j, bal f, bal m, 
inci may, ‘16 16,’ $1.2 . $1.25; d f, $1.25; 
C. L. U., ‘Atlantic Co, N J, tax, a, m, j, '16 . $3; R. F., $1. 75 
W.R A. U. of A., sup S. M. 14911, tax, bal a, . 16, 1.50; f, 
I. U. of P. R., and etc., sup $1.50; d f, $1.50 
A. Schneider, Wash, D C, sup F. L. 14636, tax, bal m, bal a, m, "16, $1.65; 
A. W. 14861, 1l-c assess to O : f, $1.65; d f, $1.65 
14831, tax, bal july, '15, 5c; f, 5e; P. A. 14878, tax, may, '16, $4.10; f, $4.10; 
d f, 5e , d f, $4.10; I. F., 50c 
C. F. 14339, tax. may, ‘16, § . ¢€ fy P. I. 14883, tax, may, 16, $3.05; f, $3.05; 
d f, $2.25; I. F., 25¢ 7 d f, $3.05; I. F., 25c; l-c assess to O. W 
S. H. C. 13152, tax, may, '16, 25: f, : W., 60c 
d f, $2.25; I. F., $1 > S. H. N. & A. 14742, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
A. W. 14957, tax, bal f, bal m, a, "16, : m, "16, $3.95; f, $3.95; d f, I. F 
f, $1.55; d f, $1.55 , $4.50; R. F., $1: sup, 50c 
A. W. 14803, tax, may, '16, $1.15; f, : E. 15004, tax, may, ‘16, $1; f, 
d f, $1.15.. , ‘ I. F., $1.50; sup, 50c 
A. W. 14881, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, '16, F. L. 14871, tax, may, ‘16, $1 ; 
$1.25; f, $1.25; d f, $1.25; I. F., 25c d f, $1.30; I. F., $2.50; sup, $2 
H. N. M. 10953, tax, 7. "16, $3.25; f, W. P. C. 10830, tax, may, ‘16, 65c 
$3.25; df, $3.25; I. F., ; Sup. 40c Sc 
F. W. 14964, tax, bal a, m, 16, $2.90; i, _— - . & A. W. of N. A., tax, may, 
$2.90; d f, $2.90; I. F., $2.50; sup, 70 16, $30.38; l-c assess to O. W. W., $40.50 
F. L. 14441. tax, bal f. bal m, bal a. m, ‘16. , tax, a, m, j, "16 
$1.80; f, $1.80; d f, $1.80; R. F., 50c; sup, 8c 15046, sup 
+ P. 14929, tax, may, "16, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 15164, sup 
I. F., $1.25 . 15165, sup 
, tax, may, °16, $2.10; f, $2.10; I. 15165, I. F 
O. 15163, sup 
L. ag sup 
. Se &L.A Tuscarawas Co, Ohio, tax, aug, 
» —. bal f. bal m, a, "16, 8; "16, to and incl jan, '17 
: ~., Kansas City, Mo, tax, nov, "15, to and 
incl apr, "16 
>. L. C., Reno, Nev, tax, m, j, j, ‘16 
Denver, Colo, tax, jan, to and 
10519, tax, bal f. bal m, bal a, m, ‘16, inc ec, 16 
: f, $7.60; d f, 60 2? 8 >. T. & L. A., Cortland, N Y, tax, oct, ‘15, 
13134, tax, A og t a, ‘16, bs €, GSe; to and incl mar, '16 
d f, 65c; I. F., ‘ 2 -. L. U., Indianapolis, Ind, tax, sept, ‘15, 
13130, _tax, may, "16, § ie a . to and incl may, ‘16 
1. T. & L. C., Pittsburg and vicinity, Kans, 
tax, july, "15, to and incl june, ‘16 
16, T. & L. C., Lewistown, Mont, tax, dec, ‘15, 
$ : $2.50; to and incl may, ‘16 
Sc; sup, * 6c 2 T. & L.A., Fort Madison, Iowa, tax, jan, 
tax, bal f, m, 16, $1.50; f, $1.50; and incl june, "16 
ta. Fae T. & L. A., Marietta, Ohio, tax, aug, ‘15, 
tax, bal a, m, '16, $9.65; f, $9.65; to and incl jan, '16 
df, $ ; I. F., $3.50; l-c assess to O. ; L. 11449, 1. F 
W. W., 4; W S. 14974, tax, bal may, '16, 5c; f, 5c; 
B. & M. R R. F. H., etc., 5572, tax, mar, "16, . & 
50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c 5 . L. 14481, tax, bal o, ‘15, bal f, bal m, bal 
tax, bal a, m, ‘16, $5.35; f, a, m, "16, $1.70; f, $1.70; d f, $1.70; I. F., 
a i ¢ $1.75 7 $1.25; R. F., 75c; sup, 75ce 
r. 14823, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ‘16, . M. P. 14353, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
; f, $2.87; d f, $2.86; I. F., $1.50; "16, $15.35; f, $15.35; d f, $15.35; R. F., 50c 
, $1.50 : : 5 aed ¢ S.C. & J. 14596, tax, bal july, ‘15, bal f, bal m, 
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14519, tax, bal mar, ’ 
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Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. 
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WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


For old or new houses. We Sell direct to the 


Your carpenter can install 


consumer in localities where we have no agents. 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 


Rochester, N.Y. 


























. $3.55; f, $3.55; d f, $3.55; 
: assess to O. W. W., 62c $11 77 
, tax, apr, "16, $1.30; f, $1.30; 


14284, tax, may, '16, $1.70; f, $1.70; 
25c¢ bien arr 5 35 
may, '16, $7.60; f, $7.60; 


ft ‘ce d f, $5.50; 


i._nendantses 22 80 
12493, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ’16, 
d f, $1.60; I. F., $2.23; 
; : ec - 7 28 
Ww. 14639, tax, bal m, bal a, m, '16, $5.50; 
I. F., $3.13 19 63 
14866, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, me "16, 
; df, $1.95; R. F., 6 10 
may, ‘16, $1.30; f, “SL. 30; 
BEES Se ee ey 3 90 
er 10 00 
15016, tax, ‘may, "16, $1; f, $1; 
50c 3 50 


. tax, bal a, Bn "16, cesletes 

-d f, $3. 10; I. F., 9 55 
14912, tax, ‘bal 7. bal f, bal m, 
$4 60; f, $4.60; d f, $4.60; 


" 14374, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, '16, 


ie | 





15030, tax, bal a, m, °16, $1.40; f, $ 














17 30 
"16, $1.25; f, $1.25; 
" $2. See eae 6 00 
; df, $6.85; I. F., 7Se: R. 
23 55 
"16, $1.45; f, $1.45; df, 
: ; . 4 35 
a, "16, $1.10; f, $1.10; 
‘ : b areiod 3 30 
12912, tax, may, '16, $3.90: 
11 70 
16, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 
‘ ‘ ; 3 70 
tax, may, °16, $1.60; f, 
, 4 80 
"16, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 
1 20 
a, m, °16, 60c; f, 60c; 
1 80 
» may, °16, 75c; f, 75c; 
l-c assess to O. W. W. 1Se. 2 40 
16, 55ce; f, 55e; d f, 55c 1 65 
16, 70c; f, 70c; df, 
. 2 10 
5023, tax, may, "16, $4 95; 
5 . 14 85 
a, m, '16, 70c; f, 70c; 
7 6 47 
16, $5: f, $5: d f, $5 15 00 
1.40; 
$ 20 
"16, $1.90; f, $1.90; 
F., $1.25 6 95 
14565, tax, bal m, bal a, 
, $3.80; d f, $3.80 11 40 
,» may, "16, 75c; f, 75c; 
2 2S 
c, bal f, a, '16, $3.30; 
- t. F.. 730; RB... Ze 10 90 
"16, $2; f, $2; d f, 
W. W., 40c 6 40 
>, tax, may, '16, $1.50; 
‘i. ¥. oe 5 00 
ax, may, °16, 85c; f, 
; sup, 25c ‘ ; 3 05 
1 80 
"1487 ?, tax, bal a, m, '16, $4.90; 
TI. F., $1.25; sup, $1.08 17 03 
bal - bal a, m, '16, 
$4.45; I. F., $1; R 
15 10 


f, bal m, bal a, m, ‘16, 
3.95; I. F., $6.25; 





New Aibany, Ind. 











, tax, bal f, bal m, + bal a 
‘eh oO 


$10.70; I. F., $3. 75; sup, he 
WV 14943, tax, bal f, bal m, 
55; f, $24.55; d f, $24.55; 


11.70; df, $11.76; 1. F..$ 


 Niesd oo bal m, bal a, m, 


—_ 


S 


, $21. 35; 3 F., $29.75: 


wO 


‘tax, bal 4 bal m, bs al a. 


ro ‘bal f, bal m, "bal a, m, 
3d f, $21.25; I. F., $32.50; R. F., 





A 


| 





y 


ae bal j bal f, bal m, : 
f, 78; F 


rom > 





3 


ee 


a Hom: 











16. 


incl dec, '16 

. L. U., New Bedford, 

‘to and = ~ apr, '16 eed ceeiale 

©. de Ga Johnsbury, Vt, tax, aug, "15 
to and inel jan, '16; sup, 50c 

T. & L. A., Minneapolis, Minn, tax, ‘jan, to 
ON BE NE, “BE, co ccvcneccceccccesesede 

I. M. U. of N. A., tax, a, m, j, 16. , 

U. B. of C. & J. of A., tax, apr, '16.... 

F. = 14713, tax, may, '16, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 


"Mass, tax, nov, ’15, 


F. - 15109, sup. 

A 15116, sup iad 

F. L. Bane, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
"16, $3.40; f, $3.40; d f, $3.40; I $1.25; 
R. F., 25c; l-c assess to O. W. W., 64c; 


Oa 
Ss. & N. W. 10093, tax, 
$1.10; df, $1.10... TIE ES UR PE 
B. S. & A. 12646, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
m, '16, $9.70; f, $9.70; df, $9.70; I. F., $2.50; 
R. F., 50c; l-c assess to O. W. W., $1.85 
Cc. S. C. S., ete., 9186, tax, may, '16, $1.45; 


may, °16, 


SR ee 
; . bal 4 ‘bal m, bal a, m, 
"16, $1.15; f, ‘$1. 15; d f, $1.15; R. F., 75c 

W. G. S. 15022, tax, may, 16, $1. 35; f, » $1. 35; 
, $1.35; I. F., $2.25; sup, 75c.. 

, M. M. W. Fg tax, bal a, m, '16, 

-60; f, $1.60; d f, $1.60; I. F., 25¢ 

E. C. & S. 13105, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 

7;f, $7; df, $7; R. F., 25c¢ 

U tax, bal a, bals, bal o, 

"15, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, "16, 

70; 1. F., $2.50; 


U. H. 

bal n, bal d, 

$16.70; f, $16.70; d £,$16.7 
R 

L 


"16, $1.15; 


L. 
F. W. 14577, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, 'm, 
16, $3.85; f, . 85; d f, $3.85. 

» We 14577, is Ses SE ils Me SO neces 
Ss. 14845, yh bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
Pa ise f, $3.20; d f, $3.20; I. F., $1; 


16, $2.95; f, 82 95; 
d f, $2.9 

. C. & J. 14736, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
"16, $1. ass f, $1.65; d f, $1.65; I. F — 


C. 14804, tax, 16, $2.30; f, 
$2.30; d f, $2.30 

F. A. 14970, = bal f, 
"16, $2.70; f, $2.70; d f, $2.70; I. F., 75¢ 
M. 7546, tax, oy 16, $3.35; f, $3.35; 
35; 1. F., $3; l-c assess toO. W. W.. 


1 ober 5783, tax, apr, "16, $3; f. $3; 


bal m, vss 
F., $1 
bal m, bal a, 'm, 


n"- 


ie) 


by 
U 

~ 

OS 


S048. tax, may, 16, 
$4.90; sup, 25c. . 
15102, I. F 


a a, 


$4.90; f, $4.90; 


. U., Antigo, Wis, sup / eas 
S. Cc. I. U. of N. A., tax, a, m, j, °16.. 
7. 15048, I. F.. er 
. U., —e Conn, tax, may, ‘to and 
oct, . ° 
. V.. Millwiite N J. tax, a, m, j, "16. 

, 15006, tax, apr, '16, 95c; f, Q5e: d f, 95¢c 

15006, tax, may, ‘16, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 


BIO OFHON 


P9 eo 
SerrrErs! 


a 
£ 


a tax, bal m, bal j. 15, 10¢; 


i! 
~~ 
8 
OP aS 
- 
° 
6 


Pas af 00 


L. 12776, sup..... 
M. 9560, sup... 
L. 15095, sup : ‘ 
L. 11796, tax, bal n, ’15, a, m, 
f, $3.95; d f, $3.95; I. F., $2.50..... , 
10128, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, '16, 
, 75e; d f, 

"$2.20: 


10c; f, 10c; 


, bal f, ‘bal 3 a, °16, 
2; tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
ornade $5.25; I. F., ® § 


"16, 85c; f, 85c; 


15149, I. F 
34, tax, may, 


$10 


too 
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BUSY SINCE 1834 








Dillinger 





Pure Rye 
Whiskey 








Bottled in Bond—Ask for 


It 











19. New Jersey S. F 
"16 


of L., tax, oct, "15, to and 
incl mar, 


14687, tax, may, ‘16, 25c; 


R. W. 15168, sup 

R. W. 15168, I. F 

F. L. 15169, sup 

F. W. 15170, sup 

F. W. 15170, I. F 

F. W. 15171, sup 

F. W. 15171, I. F 

F. W. 15172, sup 

F. W. 15172, I. F 

F. W. 15173, sup 

F. W. 15173, I. F 

F. L. 15174, sup 

F. L. 15174, I. I 

G. W. 15175, sup 

G. W. 15175, I. F., $2; sup, $1.75 

F. H. 15176, sup 

I. A. of T. S. E. of A., tax, a, m, j, '16 

U. H. of N. A., tax, a, m, j, '16 

P. C. U. of the U. S. & C., tax, a, m, j. '16.. 

H. & R. E. I. A., ete , tax, may, "16 

F. H. 12993, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
m, "16, $2.65; f, $2.65; d f, $2.65 

F. L. 14773, tax, bal m, bal a, m, ‘16, 80c; 
f, 80c; d f, 80c; I-c assess to O W. W., l5Se 

A. W. 11827, tax, may, °16, $1.25; f, $1.25; 
d f, $1.25; I. F., 50c 

T. S. 12502, tax, bal m, bal a, m, '16, $2.70 
f, $2.70; d f, $2.70 

F. L. 14922, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
16, $3.35; f, $3.35; d f, $3.35; 1. F., $6.25; 
iis: We 50c: l-c assess to O. W. W. 67 c 

ae ee Raleigh, N C, tax, oct, "15, to and 
incl mar, '16 gam wis . 
. & L. C., Lowell, Mass, tax, aug, "15, to 
and incl apr, ‘16 

M.C.C.T.&L.C . Missoula, Mont, tax, feb, 


"16, to and incl jan, 7 

Cc. L. U., E Millinocket, Me, tax, oct, ‘15, 
to and incl mar, ‘16 

M. P. & C."M. 9, sup 

C. A. 730, sup - 


10 00 


10 00 
10 00 
112 00 
10 00 
12 00 
10 00 
12 00 
10 00 
12 00 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 
405 00 
191 24 


436 46 


10 00 


a 


00 
50 
1 00 
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.A safe and palatable laxative for children 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Absolutely non-narcotic 


Does not contain opium, morphine, nor any of their derivatives 


correcting intestinal troubles 
common with children dur- 
ing the period of teething, helps to 
produce natural and healthy sleep. 
Soothes the fretting baby and there- 
by gives relief to the tired mother. 


B' checking wind colic and 




















19. F. L. 15105, sup ie 2 20. O. & G. W. W. 15177, sup.. 
a ae: x Lafayette, Ind, tax, july, to and 7. 15177, I. F 

incl dec, ‘15 

T. & L. C., Middletown, Ohio, 
to —_ incl june, '16 - : 

T. & A., Mascoutah, Ill, tax, oct, °15, 
to A." a mar, "16 

T. & L Taylor, Tex, tax, a, m, j, ‘16 

B. L C.. yt N Y, tax, oct, "15, to and 
incl mar, '16.. 

T. C., Muncie, Ind, tax, july, ‘15, 
incl june, "16... : : 2 

J. W. 15000, sup 22, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, ‘16, 

L. W. 15041, tax, bal may, '16, 10c; f, 10c; 35; $2.35; d f, $2.35; R. F., 25c 

d f, 10c; I. F., 25c; sup, 8c 3 Ss , tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ‘16 

H. M. 14209, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, '16, "16,  @ - df, $4; R. F., 25c 
$5.10; f, $5.10; d f, $5.10; R. F., 25¢ 5 : . 14470, tax, apr, '16, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75c 

W. D. 14370, . bal m, a, m, ‘16, $1.15; . 14867, tax, may, '16, $1.60; f, $1.60; 


tax, july, ‘15, ? 
-— = Fairfield, Iowa, sup 
*. of P. O. C., tax, a, m, j, "16 
15179, sup 
. 15179, I. F 
15056, I. F.. . 
& S. W. 14995, I. F 
to and S. T. B. & A. 11773, sup 
15127, I. F. 


. 9a.58; : mh 
S. &. @ W: 9605, tax, may, ‘16, 85c; 
f, 85c; d f, 85c 
W. D. 14673, tax, may, 
I. F., 25c; sup, Ic. aa ; . 15110, sup... ; 
L. P. 15080, tax, may, "16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c 2 ¢. A. 12755, tax. bal f. bal m, . bal a, m, ‘16, 
F. L. 13056, tax, bal m, bal a, m, °16, $3.77: 3.10; f, $3.10; d f, $3.10; I." F., $1.50; 
f, $3.77; d f, $3.76 : . 25c¢ 
H. O. A. 14788, tax, bal j, bal f, hg m, a, "16, B S. O. 14719, tax. bal o, bal n, bal d, ’15, bal j, 
70c; f, 70c; df, 70c; R bal f, bal m, a, "16, #4. 35; f, $4.35; df, $4.35; 
. L. 15142, I. F., $12.75 tq rs $ I. F., $2.50; R. F., 50c 
"16, 90c: f, 90c: d f, 90c 7 F. L. 14909, tax, bel .. m, '16, $1.50; f, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50; I. F., R. F., 50c 
oo ars ot 14913, I re "$60. 50; sup, $4.50 
14960, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, r. W. 15089, I. F. 
$17.45; f, $17.45; d f, $17.45; J. W. 14927, tax, bal m, bal a, m, ’ 
$3.45; d f, $3.45; I. F., 25e 
*. L. 14859, tax, may, "16, $2; f, $2; d f, $2 » Br Ge .?_—s Ill, tax, a, m, j, "16 
L. 14812, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, '16, C3 , Bluefield, W Va, sup 
$4.10; f, $4.10; d f, $4.10; I. F., 25¢; R A. . C., Kittanning, Pa, tax, jan, to and 
F., 75c; sup, 75c¢ incl june, "16 ‘ 7 
& C. M. E. 14829, tax, may, '16, $1.80; C. L. U., Middletown, N Y, tax, nov, "15, to 
f, $1.80; d f, $1.80; sup, 50c and incl apr, '16 : 
_W 14831, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ’16, T. & L. C., Niagara Falls, N Y, tax, june, 15, 
; f, $12.75; d f, $12.75; I. F., 75e¢ to and incl may, ‘16... ap he ee 
4 C. L. U., Ithaca, N Y, tax, j, f, m. °16.. 
, tax, bal f, net m, bal a, m, C. L. U., Bristol, Tenn, Va, tax, d, 15, j, f, "16 
5; df, $4.35; I. F., Bs F T. C., Benton, Ill, tax, july, '15, to and incl 
assess to O. W. W., 3c; june, °16 : 
T. & L. C., Uniontown, Pa, tax, jan, to and 
incl june, '16 


+. 14265, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ’16, 
70; f, $1.70; d f, $1.70; I. F., 50c; R. F., 


"16, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 95c; - l-c assess to O. W. W., 3lc 


F 

T. D. 14830, tax, june. 

F. L. 12916, tax, may, '16, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 
45c; sup, $1 

G. H. P. & W 
bal a, "16, 
I. F., $2.50 f, 


f 14715, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, . 
$4.60; f, $4.60; d f, $4.60; I. F Rhode Island, S. F. of L., tax, july, ‘15, to 
: F., $1.25; sup, 50c 7 and incl june, '16 
‘ 15106, sup ‘ Cc. L. U., Marlboro and vicinity, 
>. & L. H. W. 14889, tax, bal j, bal f, m, a, nov, '15, to and incl an _ ; 
m, 16, $4.30; f, $4.30; d f, $4.30; I. F., * of L. , Yonkers, = . 2 
50c; R. F., 50c; 1-c assess to O. W. W., 32c B. of ‘Cc .R yr W. wv. tax, bal june, '16 
*. L. 12709, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, "16, ae Be U. of N. = tax, a, m, j, "16 a 
$11.65; f, $11.65; d f, $11.65; I. F., $11.50; P. P. & A. U. of N. A., tax, a, m, 16 
R. F., $2.25; sup, 92c B. of B. & H., tax, m, a, "16 
J. 15089, tax, may, "16, $34.95; f, $34.95; U. of the U. B. W. of A., tax, a, m, j, "16 
d f, $34.95; I. F., $18.25; sup, 50c mm. i. G., ton, & Mm F, 
L. 12696, sup 5 C. of A. L. O. of A., tax, may, 16 i 
J. 14816, tax, a, m, ’ S . | ag U. B. W. of A., l-c assess to 
d f, $7.50; I. F., $1 
M. W. 15114, I. F 
L. U., Pittston, Pa, tax, aug, ’ 
incl apr, "16.. 
W. G. S. 15011, tax, bal a, 3, ’ 
$2.20; d f, $2.20 


Mass, tax, 


== 


moO! 


fale \nlalen 


W888, tax, bal j, ‘bal f, on m, bal a, "16, 
25c; d f, 25c; I. F., 75c; R F., 25e 
W., sup 
i. U. of A., sup 


W 
L. 


dec, 


12006, tax, apr, '16, 35c; f, 35e; d f, 35¢ 
U., Ashland, Wis, tax, jan, to and incl 
"16 


. of T. U., York, Pa, tax, july, "15, to and 


incl 
oT. 


and 


& L. C., 


mar, '16 


A. 14844, l-c assess to O. W. W 


U., Paducah, Ky, tax, july, ‘15, to 
incl june, ‘16 


a. Mich, tax, mar, ‘15, 


to and incl feb, ’16 


2704" 


3. 15025, tax, may, '16, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 


13062, tax, may, "16, 90¢: f, 90c; df, 90c 
T. & B., etc, 13188, tax, may, '16, $2.85 “1 
$2.85; df, $2.85; I. F., 25e 
5. P. 8302, tax, may, 16, $1.75; f, $1.75; df, 


$1.7 


Da 


, bal f, ‘bal m, bal a, '16, $3.60; 
‘ 8 60: I. F., 50c 
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C. T. S. 12971, tax, bal a, m, °16, $10.10; 
$10.10; d f, $10.10; I. F., $1.50 

F. L. 14914, tax, bal a, m, "16, $14.65; 
d f, $14.65; sup, 12c 

L. P. 14992, tax, mar’, '16, 85c; f, 85c; 
I. F., $2 

U. L. H. W. 14363, tax, a, m, '16, $1.90; 
$1.90; d f, $1.90; R. F., $6.50 

M. W. B. 11317, tax, may, '16, $2.15; f, $2.15 
d f, $2.15; I. F., $3.75 


R. R. L. 14998, tax, apr, '16, $1.05; f, $1.05; 


d f, 7 05; I. F., 50c 


R. Ps L. 14998, tax, may, '16, $1; f, $1; d f, 


2 Z. Pe 
» < 15140, ' F 
I.U.of P.R. F. L. B. & S.C.S., sup 
F. L. 8279, tax, a, m, "16, $2.50; 
¢ f, $2.50; 1-c assess to O. W Ww. 
F. L. oess. tax, may,.'16, $1.95; f, § 


$1.9. 


S. R. Ww. 14418, I. F 


E. I. 14934, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ’16, 


$1.10; f, $1.10; d f, $1.10; I. F., 38¢; 1-c 
assess to O. W. W., 15c 


. tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ‘16, 
; €. $7.23; d £, $7.25; 1. F., $82.50: 


, $3.25 ‘ 
H. N. & A. 14655, tax, bal a, m, "16, $8.20; f, 
$8.20; d f, $8.20; I. F., $1; sup. 50c 
>. L. U., Lynchburg, Va, sup 
15180, sup 
Jey - may, "16 
of A., tax. june, '16 
_B. P. B. & S. W. U. of N. A., tax, june, 


. of R. Pp. C., tax, apr, "16 
F. L. 12412, tax, bal, apr, '16, Se; f, Se; d f, Se 
R. B. & S. W. 14791, tax, bal m, bal a, m, "16, 
$1.65; f, $1.65; d f, $1.65; sup, $2.50 
C. I. U., Springfield, Mass, tax, jan, to and 
incl dec, ’ 
& L. A., Sandusky, Ohio, tax, july, "15, to 
+ a june, '16 
cC.I White Plains, N Y, tax, nov, ‘15, to 
and Gael oct. '16 
. & L. C., Kalamazoo, Mich, tax, aug, "15, to 
and incl apr, "16 
~. L. U., Washington, Pa, tax, m, a, m, "16 
U. L. L., Sharon, Pa, tax, june, to and incl 
nov, °16 
Cc. L. U., Princeton, Ind, tax, jan, to and 
incl june, '16 
N. P. 14971, tax, may, "16 
C. E. & S. 11680, tax, may, "16, $15.15; f, 
$15.15; d f, $15.15 
C. W. 14590, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, 
bal d, ‘15, bal j, bal m, bal a, 16, $2.85; 
f, $2.85; d f, $2.85 
F.L 15071. tax, may, '16, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c; 
I. F., 
©. ¥. &. in97 1. 1-c assess to O. W. W 
B. S. 14842, tax, bal m, j, '16, $1.50; f, $1.5 
d f, $1.50; I. F., $1.50; sup, 4c 
M. Barb, Galveston, Tex, sup 
P. A. 14286, sup 
L. U., Council Bluffs, Iowa, sup 
M. 14604, sup 
. 12739, tax, bal f, bal m, a, m, "16, $1.05; 
“ss $1. 05: d f, $1.05 
. of M. T. 14221, tax, bal f, bal m. bal a, "16, 
$1.25; f, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
J. N. M. 11016, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
: ; f, $53.35; d f, $53.35; I. F., 
"R F., 25c 
10301, tax, m, j, '16, $1; f, $1; d f, 
l-c Hatters’ assess, 10c; I-c assess to 


“AmOOM 


~ 
7 


, tax, may, ‘16, $2.15; f, $2.15; 


wn 


- sIOUNnNne 
n neouk 


1 


wn 


E. O. & S. 15181, sup 
FE. O. & S. 15181, I. F 
H. I. 15182, sup 
H. I. 15182, 1. F 
S. P. M. 14488, sup 
M. 14488, tax, ba! m, bal a, bal m, 
$23.55; f, $23.55: d f, $23.55 
$16.25; sup, $6.85 
& H. 11759, tax, may, "16, 80c 
, 80c; l-c assess to O. W. W., l6c 
W. 7180, sup 
rT. & L. A.. Grand Forks, N D, tax, dec, 
to and incl may, ‘16 
S. W. 15159, sup 
H. S. 10399. sup 
R. W. 14509, sup 
J. W. 14444, sup 
L . 15009, tax, bal a, bal m, J "16, $4.45; 
f. $4.45; d f, $4.45; I. F.., 
.f 12846, tax, a, m, 16, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, 
$1.05; I. F., 25c 
T. O. 12846, tax, mar, "16, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c 
C. L. U., New Britain, Conn, tax. oct, '15, to 
and incl sept, "16 
&. L: A., Belleville, Ill, tax, mar, to and 
m1 aug, "16 
f T., Columbia, S C, tax, feb, to and incl 
july. "16 ‘ 
. —- Rumford, Me, tax, feb, to and incl 
july, °16 
5G ‘US Bellows Falls, Vt, tax, jan, to and 
incl june, '16 
H. Bilbrey (Natl Surety co), Washington, 
D C, commissions on bonds for officers 
of organizations 


H. N. & A. 14714, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, 


m, ‘16, $10. 35; f, $10.35; d f, $10.35; I. F., 
$1.25; sup, 4c 
, bal j, bal f, _ eat m, a, ’ 
70; d f, $52 iL. F. O 


may, ‘16, 50c; f, 50c; 


14811, . bal a, bal m, bal i, 

bal a, bal s, bai o, bal n, bal 
bal f, bal m, bal a, m, "16, $22 
d f, $22.55; I. F., $8; R. F., 
. P. 14640, tax, bal f, bal m, 
$2.45; f, $2.45; d f, $2.45; 
sup, 50c 

of M., tax, apr, '16 

W. U. of A., tax, a, 


11465, l-c assess to O. W. W 
J., Orange, Tex, sup 
J., Orange, Tex, tax, july, to and incl 


7. 15049, tax, apr, ‘16, 55c; f, 55c; 
o: 5. F., $2.73 


W» Niles, Ohio, tax, m, a, m, "16 
Pittsfield, Mass, tax, apr, ‘15, to 
and incl mar, '16 
L. U., Fitchburg, Mass, tax, aug, "15, to 
‘and incl july, '16 


C. F. of L., Albany, N Y, tax, feb, '16, to 


and incl jan, "17 
.. C., Kenosha, Wis, tax, july, to and 
i cl dec, ’ 
U + Charleston, Ili, tax, f, m, a, "16 
L. C., Grand Rapids, Mich, tax, apr, 
to and incl mar, '16 ‘ 
. Everett, Wash, tax, j, j, a, '16 
. U., Canton, Ohio, tax, jan, to and incl 
dec, "16 
. oo @ & ce Shreveport, La, tax, oct, ‘15, 
to and incl mar, '16 
k L. C., Battie Creek, Mich, tax, mar, to 
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24. 


a 3 
s. 
F. 
T. 
F. 
F. 
A. 
s. 


and incl aug, 
R. F. H. tax, Pte 
f, 1h, d f, $11.90; I. 
R. H. & L. 14698, tax, may, 
f, . .60; d f, $1.60 
C. W. 14590, sup 
F. L. 14576, tax, may, '16, 55c; f, 
55c; sup, 
. T. B., ete., 14491, 
55¢c; d f, SSe; I. F., 
Ww. W., 
F. L. 14365, tax, may, "16, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c 
F. L. 13048, tax, bal f, bal m, a, ’16, $4.05; 
f, $4.05; d f, $4.05; I. F., $2.. 
G. B. 14937, tax, apr, ‘16, $1.40; : $1.40; 
df, $1.40; I. F., 25c; sup, t ae 
» l-c assess to Oo. W. W 
Ss. D. 8662, tax, june, '16, $3; f, $3; 


“16, $11.90; 
aT} $1.60; 


tax, may, '16, 55c; f, 
25c; l-c assess to O. 


Be 


B. . 14268, tax, may, ‘16, $1 90; 
f, $1.90; d f, $1.90; I. F., 50c; sup, 50c. 
. 12648, tax, bal f, bal m, bai a, m, '16, 
10; f, $1.10; d f, $1.10; R. F., 25c.. 
.I. & G. W. W. 10943, sup 

, tax, = m, bal a, m, "16, $4.10; 

f, Fy 10; d f, 
Ww. 15179, ie F. 
S. of P. E. 9003, tax, june, ’ 
f, $1.45; d f, $1.45 
T. B., etc., 11597, tax, may, '16, 
FS d f, $3.45; l-c assess to 

Ic 


on may, 
. of L., tax, apr, to and incl 


6 
» Wi ween, Okla, tax, m, acct a, 16 
ev . Paul, Minn, tax, jan, to and 
"16, 10c; f, 10c; 
. Livermore Falls, Me, ‘tax, ‘july, to and 
incl dec, 5 ‘ 
C. & B. B. M. 147 87, tax, bal j, bal m, a,’ 
$1.70; f, $1.70; df, $1.70; sup, 85c 
F. L. 147 ll, tax, apr, "16, 60c; 
; l-e assess to O. W. W., 
044 7, tax, june, 
: “d f, "$4.3 
P. B. M. a tax, may, 
¥ «4 f, $1.70... 
yO 2 15068, ‘tax, quay, 
d f, $1.70; I. F., 
. 14905, tax, bal f bal m, 
$1.45; f, $1.45: d f, $1.4 
N. & A., 14972, tax, 
5c; d f, 5c csevene 
oO. ‘R W. 15184, sup stad 
O. R. W. 15184, I. F 
A. W. 15183, sup 
A. W. 15183, I. F 
B. S. O. 14719, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
$3.05; f, $3.05; d f, $3.05; I. F ; R. 


16. $1.70; f, $1.7 


"16, $1.70; f, $1.70; 


‘pal a, m, 


7 bai ‘mar, "16, 5c. 


16, 

» Pe; F., 

: 14160, tax, a, m, j, 16, $2.90; 
i, $2.90; I . $1.25 

a, 16, $2.40; f, $2.40; 

, tax, bal d, 1] 


; bal j, bal f, bal m, 
"16, $8.25; f, $8.25; d 2 


al 
, m, f, $8.25 


mth 


> 
oo A wWNAw © OO 
mt t 


27. 


mip rasposos 


I. F., $2.50; R. F., $1.50 
. R. F.F F. of W., tax, nov, 

ot "16 

L. U., Nanticoke, Pa, tax, m, j, 

W. D. 14412, tax, m, j, '16, $1.25; Me, "Si. 25; 
d f, $1.25. 

Mr. A. Schneider, Washington, hae Cc, 2 

. Ts Ss ag Kans, tax, j, j 

Cc. T. & L. C., Zanesville, Ohio, can, ‘feb. 

to and +> jan, ’17 

O. V. T. & L. A., Wheeling, W Va, tax, dec, 
"15, to and incl may, "16. 

C. L. U., Terre Haute, Ind, tax, apr, 
and incl mar, '16.. 

C. L. U., Jackson, Miss, tax, m, a, 

T. & L. A., Carlinville, Ill, _tax, hing 
and incl apr, 

A. W. 

U. T. W. of A., tax, june, '16 

I. A. of M., tax, m, a,’ 

I. B. of S. F., tax, dec, 

I. B. of S. F., tax, jan, ’ 

A. W. 14371, tax, f, m, a, m 

f, $4.25; d f, $4.25; sup, 50c 

L. 15185, sup 


"14, to and incl 
"16, 


415, to 


. S. H. W. 14996, tax, bal m, bal a, Ae 
$3.75; f, $3.75; d f, $3.75; 1. F., $ 
W. 14 F 
8. & F. O. 14400, tax, may, 
f, $3. 34; i f, $3.33 

14375, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 
‘$his, f. $4.85; d f, $4.85; I. F., 


. W. 14065 tax, bal a, m, ’ 
‘$1. 15: J ‘$1. is: d f, $1.15 cs 
F. L. 12102, tax, _ m, j, ‘16, $17. 20; f, 
° * 3 eee 


$17.20; d f, Pg! 20; 

H. L. B. & C. S&S. Gs 12737, tne, - m, a, 
"16, 85c; f, 85c; df, 85c; I. F., 

=. We % be L. C., Fairmont, Ww ve tax, m, 


16, $3. 33; 


Cc. - "U., _ Bernardino, Cal, tax, dec, ’ 
to and incl nov, "16. 
Cc. L. U., Washington, D ll 
Ls incl me. . 
» & L,. C., San Jose, 
oe incl dec, ’ 
2. &s ¢. Jacksonville, | 
‘and ba june, ’ 
~ . C., Roanoke, 
incl yg 15.. 
, eS Savannah, "Ga, 
and incl jan, '17. 7 Pee 
. L. U., Lancaster and ‘vicinity, 
july, '15, to and incl june, '16. 
Cc. L. U., Glendive, Mont, tax, m, j, j, ’ 
T. & L. A., London, Ont, Can, tax, sept, ’ 
to and incl feb, ’16..... 
Cc. L. U., Medford, Mass, 
and incl mar, '16.. 
Cc. L. U., Vincennes, 
incl june, '16. ‘ 
Vermont, S. F. of L., 


Va, 


tax, feb, 16, “to 


tax, july, ’15, to 


Ind, tax, jan, to and 
tax, may, to and incl 
oct, . err 
T. D. L. C., Toronto, 
and incl june, '16...... 
L. U., Piqua, Ohio, 
I.S.W U. of A., tax, a, 
I. W. 15186, sup 
I. W. 15186, I. F 
F. H. 15102, 1. F 


F. L. 14716, money on hand 


Ont, ‘jan, to 


at time of sus- 


- 


NNW 


se! 


SNNNN 
AaAanan 
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a > sup 
F. L. 15187, sup 
B. M. 12781, tax, bal ‘ bal m, os a, m, 
"16, $2; f, $2; d f, $2; I. F., $1; R. F., $3.25 
I. B. M. 12781, sup 
F. at ty tax, bal j, m, '16, 70c; f, 70c; 


yy a “y4800, tax, bal d, '15, bal j, f, 
P oss, f, $2.65; d f, $2.65; I. F., 50c 

S. S. 14727, tax, f, m, a, '16, 97¢; f, 97¢; d f, 96c 

F. W. 14940, tax, m, a, "16, 70c 'f, 70c; d f, 70c 

G. W. 14908, tax, m, a, 16, 70c;f, 70c; df, 70c 
. & C. S. W. 15019, tax, m, a, '16, 70c; f, 
70c; d f, 70c 

P. L. 12631, tax, m, a, °16, 70c; f, ag d f, 70c 

T. W. 15014, tax, m, a, '16, $2.08; » $2.09; 
d f, $2.08; I. F., $11 

A. W. oy tax, may, "16, $2.33; f, $2.34; 
d f, $2.3 

. a 

Cc. Pag Ot W Palm Beach, Fla, tax, n, d, ’ 

" U., yeaa, N H, ‘tax, july, to and 

incl dec, ’ 

- be OL. c Pawtucket, R I, tax, j, f, m, "1 
B. A. of U.S. & C., tax, june, ’ 

Pz & B.A. of U.S. &C 

- U.of A ° 

. & L.N. W. I. U. of A., tax, a, m, acct 


OL 


i 
Se 


333 8 sass dq Ant 


cree obit 


mO”OF 


. W. of A., tax, may, °16 
- M. 15008, = 


nn 
“_ 
—— 
nin 
= 
an 
Pele 
a ” 
— 
" 
s'y™ 
= 
a 


_ 


"15090. % “4s $i; f, $ $ 
tax, may, '16, $1; 1; df, $1; 
1 2 4+ 

. 15041, tax, june, '16, $21.40; f, 
$21.40; I. F., $1 
ae E. 14134, "sup 

- 15051, sup 

14967, yy a bal m, bal a, m, '16, $4.30; 
t3hK $4.30; sup, 60c 

a ie 
2.5) 


Sasa 


s 


4342, = 7 dec, . bal j 
16, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, $2. 50; I 
0;R.F., 75¢; i-c assess to O w. 
- 14342, i-c Hatters assess 
14342, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, 15, 15c; 
f, ise; d f, 15¢; R. F. 25¢ 
P. 15072, on. may, ‘16, $6.30; f, $6.30; 
d f, $6.30 
& R. W. ‘ tioss, tax, june, '16, 95c; f, 95c; 
df, 95c; I. F., 75c; sup, 50c 
1. &C.S.'w. 15019, tax, m, a, "16, 95c; f, 95c; 
d f, 95c; I. F., 50c 
F. L. 12552, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’14, 
bal j, bal f, bal j, bal o, bal » bal d, °15, 
bel bal f, bal a, '16, $1.75; f, $1.75; d f, 


F. 
F. 
L. 


7: & L. A., Sparta, Ill, =o 
. & T.S. W. 15189, 
T. S. W. 15189, L ¥. $35; sup, $2.75S.. 
. T. & L. A., Syracuse, N Y, tax, sept, 15, 
and incl aug, '16 
& L. C., Bartlesville, Okla, tax, feb, to 
d incl july, "16 
. U., South Bend, Ind, tax, july, °15, 
and incl june, ’16 
. L. U., Binghamton, N Y, tax, m, a, m, '16 


$0°68 30. T. & 1 A., Marshalltown, Iowa, tax, a, m, 
16 


; 12781, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
ze SONS d f, 60c; fe ams & © 


. 14581, sup. 

w. Cc. 14916, tax, june, 16, 75c; f, 75: d f, 75c 

C. M. 15122, tax, june, '16, $1.95: i, “si 95; 
qf $1.95; I. F., $1.50; sup, 75c 

R. & T.'M. W. 15149, I. F., $1; 

Ww. 6. S. 14968, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, i, 
"16, $2.70; f, $2.70; d f, =. 70; R. F., 25e; 
l-c assess to O. W. W., 

H. S. P. 12347, tax, bal in "16, Se; f, Se; 
av 5e 
. W. 9480, tax, june, "16, 35c; f,  35¢; af, 35c 

x S. 12046, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, ‘15, 
bal f, balm, bal a, m, ‘16, $9.70;f, $9.70; 
d f, $9.70; I. F., $1.50; R. F., 50c 

F.. LL. oo tax, a, m, "16, $1.30; f, $1.30; 
df, $1. . F., 50c 

y. & ¢. va E. 13227, tax, june, 

f, 35c; d f, 35c. 

F, . 15006, tax, june, 16, 95c: f, 95; d f, 95¢ 

F, L. 13136, tax, may, ‘16, $1. 85; f, $1.85; 
di, i. i sup, 4c 
re! aio . 9840, tax, apr, '16, $10; f, $10; 
‘d 
& W. W. 9840, tax, may, 16, $10; f, $10; 
d f, $10 

G. & W. W. 9840, tax, june, '16, $10; f, $10; 


. “15, bal j, bal f, 
m, ’16, "$2.60; f, $2.60; df, $2.60; I. -» $1.75 
Smail supplies 
Advertisements Am Frp 
Subscriptions Am Frp.... 
Premiums on bonds... . 


We nh éavscetbdburase 


EXPENSES 


. June, 1916, rent, ES H 


Repairing L C Smith ‘peuithen, Universal 
Typewriter Repair co 

Organizing expenses, R Whennen 

Legislative expenses: J P Egan, arene 50; A oe 
Holder, $57 

Organizing expenses, J A Scott 

Refund of overpayment of m, 
federal labor 12709, F C Slauter 

12,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept.... 


2. Salary, office employes, week ending june 3, 


16: J Kelly, $35; R. L. Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, 30; L’A Sterne, $26; J E Giles 
(3% days), $15.17; D L Bradley, $18; 
F L Faber, $19; I M Rodier, $18; I M 
Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; A E 
Hawkins, $18; G A Bosewll, $18; R S 
Thomas, $16; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, 
$16; C R Breneman, $18; W Von Ezdorf, 
$18; FE Weqgamen, $17.90; E C Howard, 
$18; S B Wools, $20; E J Tracy, $17; HK 
Myers, $21 .05; H K Myers (vacation, week 
ending, june, 10, "16), $17; H K Myers (vaca- 
tion, week ending, june, 17, '16), $17;G P 
Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $17.50; MR 
Ford, $18.29: M M Coates, $14.24; L von 
Kreuter (4 days vane), $12; A D Cecil, 
$15; J McDonald, E R Illingworth, 
$18.29; HH hy "$17; E Hart, $11; 
F A Manning, $12.83; V L Young, $15; 
L P Chamberlain, $13. 10; C R Gilbert, $11; 
A E Rush, $11; E B ‘Kane, $12.83; 

Covert, $11; F M Sears, $11; E F Lollo, 








714 


a 


~ 


- Organizing expenses, C O Young 


. Salary, office employes, 
"16: J Kelly, Be: 
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$11; F W Dodge, $10.71; S M 
74 days vacation), $11; B Manuel, Sirs "90; 
an, $18; R M Purcell, $15; GE 
Mills, $10; A E Bostick, $15; A Garvey, $15; 
F M Legett, BAS, C R Adams, $18.21; C 
A Marks, $15.18; L H Nielsen, 10; R WwW 
Clark, $14.73; R 
McGrath, $16. 40; J 
eee $10; S G Wilson, $10; H Sizer, 
F E Warren (2 days), $2.85......... 
1,000 bc stamps, F © Gage 
Organizing expenses, J H Stri 


" eee expenses: O Joss, ro J L Lewis, 


Organizing expenses, l-c assess to O. W. W., 
a Kelleher 
anizing expenses, J E Hicks............. 
Round of overpayment of jan, "16, tax, 15c; 
‘ent membership book, 4c; federal labor 13048, 
Oe Mr icdecadiaessebaeaseocseseence 
Refund of overpayment of d, ‘15, j, f, m, "16, 
tax, shippers and packers 14931, T McGurty. 
Refund of overpayment of jan, ’16, tax, elevator 
conductors 13105, C Brandhorst 


. ae ee expenses (l-c assess to 0. W. W): 
H 


Hilfers, $60.79; P F Duffy, $99.87; 
{_ > reser 
Organizing expenses: H Streifler, $62.20; 
H Frayne, $125; J A Flett, $90.63; A 
Marks, $34.80; J Taf afelski, Er J Olchon, 
$12.60; C Wyatt, $40.23; M Miller, $33.24; 
M ‘Miller, $1 i33:8 Baczak, $22.16;A Wilson, 
$28.95; J E Smith, $28.25; E T Flood, $68.80; 
J H Power, $46.72; HL ichelberger, $58.20; 
J D Chubbuck, ‘$54.04 A Good, $34.65; 
F H McCarthy, $81. 52; T F McMahon, 
$39.45; J M Richie, $31. 49; T H Flynn, 
$85.62; Novak, $34; Herman, $25 
Legislative expenses, G. Hamilton........... 
Organizing expenses, P J Smith, $61.80; S 
Sontheimer, $72.26 
Refund of overpayment of dec, ’15, tax, asphalt 
4 and street repair foremens 14912, J 
ER a ser are. 
Guiniion expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
M Scull 


Organizing expenses: S Iglesias, $45.35; LE 
ae $20.70; J L Lewis, $36; F rene 
ss 0; JH Powers, $45.81; J F Bollwark, 


Fe expenses, J L Sugru 
Dues to national association — the study and 


prevention of tuberculosis from jan 1, ‘16, 
to:jan 1, "17, H Baldwin, treasurer. 
Organizing expenses, R Whennen.. 
7% 4,000 1-c, $40; 4,000 2-c, $80; P O 
RE npn 


Refund of re we of I. F., creamery 
workers 14590, E A Knight.............. 
Salary, week ending, june 3, 16, F C Thorne 
Legislative expenses, F C a kines 
Refund of overpayment of d, '15, j, f, m, 16, 
tax, cigar factory tobacco strippers 8156, A 
DT BOWER. oo ccc escccccccccecccsvescesens 


Cupatdan expenses: CP Fy $66.73; J] B 
Dale, $34; J G Brown, $52.0 
Legislative expenses, J P Ega 
Money received and not receipted for, park 
<b a6 chvenddhecdenan cand 
Money received and not receipted for, cooks 
and waiters 10968 
Translation, The Berlitz School of Languages 
Refund of overpayment of apr, ’16, tax, hydraulic 
ress workers — if ear 
7s ending june 10, 
Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, LA _ $26: J E Giles, 
$26; D L Ad, $18; F L, Faber, $19; 
I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; W H 
Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $21.44; G A 
Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, $16; S Lank- 
ford, $18; F K Carr, $16; C R Breneman, 
$18; W von Ezdorf, $21.43; F A Waggaman, 


16; M M Connell, $17: Sr Howard, 
$21.86; S B Wools, $23. rd E J Tracy, 
$20.24; 2 P Boswell, $13; M J Sugrue, 
$17. 32; M R Ford, $18.48; M M Coates, 


; L von Kreuter (2 days vacation), 


$12; A D Cecil, $15; J McDonald, $14.28; 


$1,008 
2 


112 


37 
10 


1,113 


134 


65 : 


152 
53 


tN 


10 
10 


12. 


15. 


16. 


. Postage due on letters, 


ER eg Ra 67; H H Ruebsam, 
$17; E Hart, $13.23; FA "Manning, $12.83; 
L Young, $16.75. L P Chamberlain, 
$13.10; C R Gilbert, $11; A E Rush, $11; 
E B Kane, $12.83; M Covert, $11;F MSears, 
$11; E F Lollo, $13; F W Dodge, $11; S 
M Warren, $11; B Manuel, $10; B E 
an, R M Purcell, $15; G E 
Mills, $11.07; "A E Bostick, $15; A Garvey 
(5 days), $12.50; F M Leggett (5% days), 
$13.57; C R Adams, $17; C A Mar! 2", 15; 
L Nielsen, $10; W Clark, $14; M 
Schwier, $15; M MeGratin ‘$15. 53; 7 = 
Schram, 5; F E Warren, $10; J Mc- 
Donnell, $10; S G Wilson, $10; H Sizer, $10; 
B Lesher, $10 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder........... 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
Ns 2 40606n046006059600060606608¢ 
Translation, Berlitz School of Languages.... . 
Supplies: = guides, $5; 4,000 second sheets, 
$6; 1 glass base and inkwell, $1.15; 1 box 
coin envelopes, 50c; a black stamp pad, 50c; 
gross pen holders, $2.25; 4% gross pencils, 
$55. Prone blue pencils, $5.50; 10 balls 
cord, $2.80; - gl Reg $6. 88; 250 
envelopes, $6.25; 00 desk blotters, $6.50; 
10,000 paper clips, "12. 50; 2 doz letter pads, 
$3; 1 gross stenog. note books, $7; 10,000 
printed envelopes, $38.25; 2 bottles drawing 
ink, 50c; 5,000 paper clips, $12.50; 1 bottie 
ink, 40c; 500 letter folders, $4.50; 10 balls 
twine, $3. 50; 5,000 envelopes, $7. ‘50; 2,000 
envelopes, $6; 5 bundles card board, $12.50; 
total, $153.73; credit by return, 1 ink well, 
35c; Typewriter and Office Supply co 
Refund of overpayment of dec, ’15, tax, button 
makers 7546, J J Meaney 
Refund of overpayment of a, m, ’16, tax, jewelry 
workers 15000, H F Hilfers.............. 
Refund of overpayment of I. F., federal labor 
15018, D Santos 
Refund of overpayment of I. F., federal labor 
MO re 
Refund of overpayment of I. F., button 
makers 7546, J J Meaney i an scheint 
Salary, week ending june 10, "16, F C Thorne 
Legislative expenses, F C Thorne........... 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.): 
P F Duffy, $67.90; H F Hilfers, $64.29; 
Wy EE, PE ccs cccecusenessscanedte 
Organizing expenses: A Goode, $33.15; H 
Frayne, $114.80; H L Eichelberger, $66.45; 
L B Travers, $20.80; J Olchon, $25.20; 
T H Flynn, $67.60; T F McMahon, $42.70; 
J D Chubbuck, #8. 24; J L Lewis, $88.09: 
H Streifler, $61.99; J H Powers, $44.31;0 
Joss, $20; P J Smith, $80.40; J Novak, 
$35.50; J A Filett, $61.27; S Sontheimer, 
$68.10; J M Richie, $32.90; J Tafelski, 
i Ci Ph +tccekkenebaschoees 
Stamps: 700 4-c, $28; 300 5-c, $15; 200 6-c, 
$12; 300 8-c, $24; 200 10-c, $20; P O dept 
Refund of overpayment of j, a, s, ’15, tax, 
creamery workers 14590, E A Knight...... 
Federationists and 
Weekly News Letters returned, WH 
Douglas, postman... eve wees seer eens 
Vol. 9, '16-'17, Who’s Who in America, A N 
DRawaele ] GB... ccccccccocscccsccscccsess 
Salary, office employe, week ending june 17, 
"16 (2 days vacation), F W Dodge, 11: 
"16 (vacation), F W 
Organizing expenses: J E Roach, $71.47; S 
Iglesias, H McCarthy, $92.90; 
Wyatt, i 16; ET Flood, $63.85; A Wilson, 
4 ; JE Smith, $29.20; J F Bollwark, 
2.29 


< 


week ending june 24, 
Dodge, $11 


Refund of overpayment of dec, ’15, mar, ” 
tax, federal labor 12985, J C Conn........ 
Organizing expenses: S M F Chaves, $20; 
Be WHO, TB ccc cccesccccccccecuccess 
Translating, A Arageinde...............-... 
Caan expenses: O Jom, $20; J B Dale, 
$34; CO by $68; C P Taylor, $77.78; 

F Reilly, EEE RE EET 
ons ex a (1-c assess to O. W. W.): 

Scully, .05; M Kelleher, $39.60 

Legislative expenses, G Hamilton 
Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $57; 
gan, f 
Organizing expenses: J Fitzpatrick, 


$295.97; 


$1, ms 39 
7 00 


36 30 


25 


153 : 


35 


179 


1,023 22 
99 


414 





5 39 
) 00 


53 38 


79 59 


225 18 


105 65 
90 60 


110 50 





16. 


17. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


J GO Browa, $32.07... 2. 20ccceesccce--- 
Salary, week ending june 17, '16, F C Thorne 
Salary, office employes, week ending june 17, 

— J, Kelly, 335; R L Guard, $35; D F 

Manning, ; LA Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
$26; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $21.26; 

I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; W H 

Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $18; G A 

Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, $16; M Webster, 

$20; S Lankford, $18; K Carr, $16; 

C R Breneman, $18; W von Ezdorf, $18; 

F E Waggaman, $16; M M Connell, $17 

$18; S B Woolls,q$20; Eg) 
pee, $17; G ree $15; 1MtJ Sugrue, 
$15; M R’ Ford, $16; M Coates, $13; 
L von Kreuter, oii A D — $15; J Mc- 
Donald, $12; E R Illi $16; HH 
Ruebsam, $17; E Hart, il: F "A Masaiee. 
$11;VL Young, $15; L#P Chamberlain, af : 
C R Gilbert, $11; ‘AE Rush, $11; 
tg $11; M Covert, $11;F M Sears, iy 
E F Lollo, $11;S M Warren, $11; B Manuel 
2 of days), B E Gorman, $18.64; 
M Pace, "gis, ’G E Mills, $10; A E 
Bostick, $15; A Garver. $15; F M Leggett, 
$15; CR Adams, $17; A Marks, $15; 
L H Nielsen, $10; RW Ciark $14; R M 
Schwier, a3; "McGrath, $15. —_— i. 
Schram, ¥r Warren, $10; 7 Mc- 

Donnell. Riva Pl $7.39; S Wilson, $10; 

H Sizer, $10; B J Lesher, ‘$10 PE Fm 
Refund of ov ae j, f, '16, tax, federal 

labor 7231, J H Le 5 ag 3 ema nein niach 


L Lewis, $86. 19; JA 
afelski, $59.55 eA 
80; H Frayne, $116. 37; 
ie, $40.80; S Sontheimer, $65. 57: 
H Fe $72. 52; 'T F McMahon, $50. 65; 
A Marks, $30; J Novak, $34.40; P J Smith, 
$62. of j Olchon, $29.70; F H McCarthy, 
$65. Bollwork, $47. 85; H Streifler, 
$64.07; A Flood, $64.70; A Wilson, 
$29.10; J E Smith, $29.10; A Goode, $40.32 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
WE ccededcercccooscscnserssecesee 
be mage © —_— J EE FOWGEB. 2c ccccesess 
Salary, employe, week ending june 
24, 16. x W Dodge (4 days =e noes 
Organizing O. W. W.), 
H F —; eSidndetnenehsetnnsteeseeee 
erie 3,000 $60; 300 3-c, $9; 300 4-c, 
$12; 200 5-c, "Fi: > ER 
meee WC O'Rourke, $20; L 
B Travers, 80; J D Chubbuck, $54. 54; 
C Wyatt, 535. 73; 


F Reilly, $25.20; $s 

my. Rare me egees 
attending epublican an ‘O- 

gressive Convention at Chicago, Ill, and 
Democratic Convention at St. Louis, Mo., 
june 4 to june 18, '16, inclusive, Frank 
Morrison, secretary 
ses (l-c assess to O. W. W.): 
P57 4.88. M Scully, $68.74; P 





has Huggims.......... 
Translation, MEE sc x0sccenecscacce 
Refund of Ser of I. F., federal labor 
15108, A M R Lawrence...........-.+++ 
Organizing R Wh $95.52; 
co Se, "$68.75; D Kreyling, $1.13. 
Salary, week ending, june 24, '16, F C Thorne 
Organizing expenses, J E RE oe 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan............-- 


Refund of we ~ Lets "16, tax, federal 

labor 12794, BF J Care. 00c ccccscccseces 

Or 4 expenses: CE Cutrell, $20; R A 

oo $20; J B Dale, $33.25; C P Mfayior, 
59 


Legiddetive expenses, G Hamilton............ 
Salary, office employes, week ending june 24, 
"16: J Kell Bs R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning. $450: L Sterne, $26; JE -— 
£26; Di L ei’ AS FL ~~ t 
Rodier, = 8; | M Lauber, 
Howlin’ $25; E Hawkins, 18, GA 
Boswell, $18; x S Thomas, 19.81; M 


1,106 


47 
37 


69 
91 


220 


136 
40 


19 


103 00 


28. 


- Legislative expenses, A E Holder. 


. Organizing expenses, 


Webster, $20; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, 
$16; C R Breneman, $18; W von Ezdorf, 
$18; F E Waggaman, $16; M M Connell, 
$17; EC Howard, $18; S B Woolls, $20; 
E J Tracy, $17; H K Myers, $20.64; G P 
Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15.27; M R 
Ford, $16; M M Coates (3 days vacation) $13; 
L von Kreuter, $12; A D Cecil, $15; J Mc- 
Donald, $12; E R Illingworth, $16.29; H 
H Ruebsam, si: E Hart, $11; F A Manning. 
$11; V L Young, $15.27; L P Chamberlain 
$11; C R Gilbert, $11.79; A EfRush, $11; 
E B Kane, $11; M Covert, $12.76; F M 
Sears, $11; E F Lollo, $11.79; S M Warren, 
$15; B Manuel, $10; B E Gorman, $22.72; 
. $15; G E Mills, $10; A E 

Bostick, $15; A Garvey, $15; C R Adams, 

$17; C A Marks, $15; lL, H Nielsen, $10; 

R W Clark, $17.67; M McGrath, $15.35; 

J T Schram, $15; F E Warren, $10; J Mc- 

Donnell, $10.48; S Wilson, $10; H W Sizer, 

$10.18; B Lesher, $10.18 
Organizing expenses: E Fenton, $10; E Mc- 

PE 


Organizing expenses, J G Brown. . 





Translation, Berlitz School of Languages... . 
Strike benefits to gold beaters 14670, for Ist 
week ending apr 3, '16: R Mullery, president, 
a , GE. coer cncadeseenness 
Strike benefits to gold beaters 14670, for *% of 
2nd week ending apr 10, '16: R Mullery, 
president; W Quandt, secret: 


ary 
. Refund of overpayment of I. F., federal labor 


. 2° @ eres ey eer 
Refund of overpayment of apr, '16, tax, nurses 
and attendants 14779, M Evitts.......... 
Organizing expenses: S E Alonzo, $20; 
Dt Pct cinekétagtanenesahenaennes 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.): 
M Scully .63; W Collins, $45.80; H F 
EN Cin tii00n0 edhe iam nated 
Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $57.55; H L 
Eichelberger, $63.90; A Marks, $32; H 
Frayne, 121.70; H Streifier, $74.80; P 2 
Smith, $60.50; $ Sontheimer, $80.56; 
Smith, $28.85; M Miller, $11.08; S Diesel 
$11.08; A Wilson, $29.05; E T Flood, 
$64.35; J M Richie, $31.47; C Wyatt, $78.31; 
T F McMahon, $43.25; R E Peabody, 
$26.04; P Giofrida, $8.01; J L Lewis, 
$93.46; T H Flynn, $111.42.............. 


“ 


. Salary, office employe, week ending july 1, '16: 


E R Illingworth (vacation), $16; week 
Sains july + 16, E R Illingworth (vacation), 
Refund of overpayment of membership books, 
cemetery employes 10634, J] Dempsey... .. 
Refund of overpayment of feb, 16, tax, horse 
nail makers 7073, C Blair. ...........0s055 
Organizing expenses, O E Covell............ 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
ei Ree? 
Organizing expenses: J Tafelski, $59.70; S 
Iglesias, $43; J F Bollwark, $39.95; FH 
Carthy, $69.84; O Joss, $20; J H Powers, 
st aes J D Chubbuck, $53. 16; R R Cease, 
Fee, m 0, 84c; and (E.C. 
meeting). $3.41; Naat ae records, "~ 85; 
ae 5 and drayage, $4.75; matches, 40c 
; messenger service, 45c; freight 
and Bat $5.56; benzine, 35¢; car 
tickets, $14.50; J E came Rieger eat 
Organizing expenses, D Kreyling............ 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.): 
J E Roach, $57.16; M Kelleher, $35.25. 
Organizing expenses: Oo veuns, $70.75; j 
Olchon, 0 errr 
— expenses, G Hamilton 
y received and not seusipted for, building 
ce =the +s eoendobedeneeethnnans4 
Refund of overpayment of apr, '16, tax, federal 





labor 7479, DB Bs 00 ¢0004096040404 
Money received and not receipted for, federal 
EE DP on 0nsecesaneeeneokestacitees 


Organizing expenses: L B Travers, 
Huggins, $45.30; J P O’Brien, $15...... 

In payment, transcript of President Gompers’ 
address before the platform and resolutions 
committee of the ocratic Convention, 
BP Rs 65 000 6.ch604 ccnecceseecueséns 


715 


$998 88 
30 00 
57 00 
53 95 
20 00 

60 


188 00 


94 00 
25 
30 
40 00 


172 43 


352 98 


10 50 








716 


28. 
29. 


30. 
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Refund of overpayment of mar, ’16, tax, rubber 

workers 14888, I Peteghella.. 

June, '16, expenses, Samuel Gompers, president 

Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $33; O Joss, 

$0 0; J G Brown, $53.85; C P Taylor, 
31 


Legislative expenses, J P Egan eee 
Salary, office employes, week ending, july 1, 
"16: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, 35; DF 
Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
£6; DL Bradley, ax, F L Faber, $23.52; 
I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $22.16; WwW 
H Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $18; GA 
Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, $17.15; M 
Webster, $27; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, 
$16; C R Breneman, $18; W von Ezdorf, 
$21; F E Waggaman, $16; M M Connell, 
$23.67; E C Howard, $21.86;S B Woolls, 
$24.80; E J Tracy, $17; HK Myers, — 24; 
G P Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; MR 
Ford, $16; M M Coates, $13; L von Kreuter 
$12; A D Cecil, $15; J McDonald, $13.86; 
H gta i. 05; E Hart, $13.36; 

r A Manning, $11; VL Young, $15; L P 
Chamberlain, $11; C R Gilbert, $13.82; A 
E Rush, $11; E B Kane, $11; M Covert, 
$10.21; F M Sears, $11; E F Lollo, $12.96; 
S M Warren, $15; B Manuel, $14.35; B E 
Gorman, $23.79; R M Purcell, $15; G E 
Mills, $10; A E Bostick, $16.08; A Garvey, 
$15; F M Leggett (Si days), $13.57; CR 
Adams, 20.24; C Marks, $15; L H 
Nielsen, $10;R Ww Clark (5 4-7 days), $13.95; 
RM Schwier, $15; M McGrath, $18.60; J 
T Schram, $15; E Warren, $10.83; J 
McDonnell, $10; S Wilson, $10; H Sizer, 
$10; B J Lesher, $10; D C Hammon, $10; 
4 L Faber (week ending july 8,’16, vacation), 
re eer 


Organizing expenses, W E Castro..... 


Printing Weekly News Letter of may 27, '16, 
The Washington Herald.................. 
Printing Weekly News Letter of june 3, '16, 
The Washington Herald.................. 
Printing Weekly News Letter of june 10, '16, 
The Washington Herald.................. 
Printing Weekly News Letter of june 17, ’16, 
The Washington oy peep eee 
16, 


Printing Weekly News Letter of june 24, 
The Washington Herald 
Postage on Weekly News Letter, P O dept.. 
Postage on Am Fep, P O dept 
One months salary, Samuel Gompers, president 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secretary 
Legislative expenses (vacation), A E Holder 
Salary, week ending july 1, "16, F C Thorne 
Refund of overpayment of apr, ’16, tax, federal 
"SJ § ¢ “Serr SSyS 
Salary, week ending july 8, i 
§ 0” ere 
Refund of overpayment of I. F., window glass 
snappers 15022, H Malott...............-. 
a — ee SE of mar, ’16, tax, federal 
labor 129 D J Kennedy 
Refund of Coomtaeepinaess of mar, ’16, tax, federal 
se’ § Sf “errr 
Refund of overpayment of m, a, ’16, tax, nurses 
and attendants 14972, . West 
Organizing expenses, A Lal 
Printing Weekly News Coa of july 1, 16, 
The Washington Herald.................. 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co......... 
Furnishing and fitting 4 keys, G A Malone.. 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co..... 
Janitor service, R L Clarvoe 
Clippings, Nat'l Press Int’l co. 
Empty packing boxes, Columbia Box co... 
— and drayage, Merchants Trf & Cueeme 


Two copies The Evening Star, jan 1, 16, to 
july 1, '16, W J Furmage.......... Ne 
One copy, Washington Post, dec 10, '15, to 
june 10, °16, Washington Post............ 
Hauling AM Fep, John Hutchinson.......... 
5,000 fasteners, $2.50; 6 doz pencils, $2.25; 


4 ink eradicators, 85c; Typewriter & Office 
Supply co 
Premiums on bonds for june, 
NS conned an ba euedes 
Organizing expenses, Richard Whennen...... 
Printing regular edition of june, ’16, Am Frp, 
Law Reporter Printing co................ 
Printing june, '16, AM Fep for local unions, Law 


Pewnsenesaceescoses 16, * ses eoe ts 


$0 15 
403 49 


170 16 
53 50 


1,087 07 
43 00 


32 25 


718 83 


30. Reporter i $1,533 52 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co.............. 14 50 
Rent of basement, J A Wilner & co.......... 7 50 
1 gross Ivory Brand ribbon coupons, Kee 

> err ee See 48 00 


Repairing and adjusting typewriters, $6.05; 

40 reams paper, $30; 3 copying ribbons, 

$2.25; Remington Typewriter ea 38 30 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph & Cable co.. 2 30 
Expressage, Adams Express co......... 10 10 
1 stencil, No. 860, $3.50; 2 purple machine 

ribbons for mimeo, $1. 50; 1 can ink, $3; 

1 mimeograph stencil, $3.50; R P Andrews 

i ER AL Ec FLEA LNT 11 50 
Commandos on advertising contracts for the 

month of may, '16 1,682 00 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co 99 55 
1 Underwood typewriter, $102.50; less 10 per 


cent and 5 per cent, $14.86; net, $87.64 

1 Underwood typewriter, $102. 50; less 10 

per cent and less credit L C S, $45.25; net, 

$57.25; Underwood Typewriter co......... 144 89 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co..... 126 81 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 

SN oo Sb cc ceeds GGosceancadsessiedsds 6 43 


RECAPITULATION 


$69,535 02 


Cash balance on hand May 31, 1916 
27,923 73 


Receipts for the month of June, 1916............. 


$97,458 75 
Expenses for the month of June, 1916............ 24,551 93 
Cash balance on hand June 30, 1916 % § 


$72,906 82 2 
In general fund $12,763 00 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 








ei ar Wiel ers kk bets 0S ecto Apa 60,143 82 
Cash balance June 30, 1916..................05- 72,906 82 2 
GENERAL RECAPITULATION 
In defense fund June 30, 1916.................0. $60,143 82 

On account of office building loan from 
cn dcsmindveeccceebeaa® $50,000 00 
Less first refund to defense fund on loan 
ff | anny ea ,500 00 
47,500 00 
Balance of defense fund June 30, 1916, including "ea 
NE ees a a atlanta boule ste tre aali ane $107,643 82 
| AIR SS ES I 12,763 00 
Balance on hand June 30, 1916, including loan. ... $120,406 82 


Cash balance on hand June 30, 1916............. $72,906 82 
On account of office building loan from defense 
fund 7,500 00 


sss kncndackeadesuenceesseacued $120,406 82 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 
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Buy Milk that You Know 
cut Tacrelin is Rich and Pure 
You can depend on milk that has stood 
AG } E the grilling test of nearly sixty years. 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
BRAND made of rich, creamy milk from healthy cows 
kept under sk a sanitary conditions. 
NDENS Itis preserved with high-grade cane sugar. 
As a baby food “Eagle Brand” has been 
I I K used by thousands of careful mothers since 
1857. Asa pure, rich milk for cooking, it 
THE ORIGINAL atds a Golteate flavor to everything in which 
tis used. 





























GREATER VALUE 
and BETTER She 
SERVICE IN THE 
NEW Karma of Labor 
WHIT E AND OTHER VERSES 
ah aad wane By FRANK K. FOSTER 


us for details. 

: Pp, 250; CLotn, $1.00; Paper, SOc, PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR 
Vibrator and Rotary 

Shuttle Machines 116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON, 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE ean 
COMPANY 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday life of the shops and 
streets is vividly portrayed.”—Boston Daily Pest. 


BROMO-~ 
SELTZER 


FOR 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $1°° Bottles. 


|. CONTRACT WORK 
OUR SPECIALTY 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Engineering & For Cutting 
Machine Co. and Planing 
Gears 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Our Facilities are Un- 
} surpassed, Ranging 
from | ft. to 50 ft. 


We make a specialty of 


Special Heavy 


Diameter 
$s 
Casting | Centrifugal Pumps 
Engine Bases, Cylinders | and Dredg 
Liners, Fly Wheels, : 
4 Machinery 





Interior of Erecting Shop, showing 12-inch Disappearing Gun Built for U. S. Government 
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LION gexzexcze,, MILK 

















Graham Quality Excels 4 
1 AM THE ONLY UNDERTAKER United States 
br pet rape oa tad Sa srs Bicycle Tires 


mag dea er to serve many ata low figure rather 


ies dupont ¢ lew at an outrageous profit. Your own 
goed common sense will tel you 1 am in the right. In Every Respect They’re GOOD Tires 


Auto hearse any time, any place 
Funeral Parlors for free use of my patrons 
Assistants of all Denominations 


W. H. GRAHAM 
232-214 Main Street, Worcester 
Phone “Park 1560” 
1710 Washington St., Beston, Mass. 

















Chr. Heurich Brewing Company : 


Maerzen :: Senate :: Lager 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 








> 

> 

7 

4 
aeesed’ 














Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles... $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles... eee 
Senate Beer, case of 24 bottles... n SS ERR rt re he ee ee .50 
$ Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. i 














scaeeq | United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


’ OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. $$ 38 








Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 








Bogus and imitation Labels 
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Try These 
Wafers 
Once 





Everybody who has 
eaten Necco or Hub 
Wafers knows how 
really deliciousthey are. 
Hub Wafers are just the 
same as Necco Wafers- 
the only difference is in 
the wrapper. Ask your 
druggist or confection- 
er for some today—the 
kiddies and mother are 
bound to enjoy them. 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 
BOSTON 





NECCO WAFERS 
HUB WAFERS 


GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principai Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - . - N. Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 





























PRENTISS PATENT VISES 





PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 








U. S. POWDER CO. 


TERRE HAUTE 
INDIANA 
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WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


’ 
INCORPORATED 








, o“~ & 
KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 
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United Lead Company 


SHOT, LEAD PIPE, TRAPS 
and SHEET LEAD 


- 


411 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











ETNA EXPLOSIVES 
COMPANY 


a 


2 Rector Street 
NEW YORK, - N. Y. 











25 Years’ Work 
for ‘Labor 


That stands to the credit of the International 
Correspondence Schools—“‘the Working Man’s Uni. 
versity.” The 25th Anniversary, next October, will 
be a notable event in the history of educational 
training, for the |.C. S. have bettered the positions 
and the earnings of tens of thousands of engineers, 
railroad and traction operators, miners, builders, 
plumbers, boilermakers, textile workers, draughts- 
men, laborers, and clerks. 


I. C. S. Instruction can better your position and 
raise your wages. You need every —. of effi- 
ciency you can acquire, for after the great European 
War there will be a tremendous international strug- 
gle for trade and American workers will be put toa 
more severe test than ever before. Trained men 
will earn record-high wages; the untrained will be 
in an unenviable position. 


A letter or post card will eo without obliga- 
tion, full information about |. C. S. methods of 
instruction, which are very simple. 


Box 7879 
International Correspondence 
Schools 


Scranton, Pa. 











CHICLETS 














The candy-coated gum. 
Cooling, cleansing, refresh- 
ing. Strengthen the teeth. 
Sweeten the breath. Really 
delightful. 10 for 5 cents. 


















Pensa 











LABOR DAY PARADE 


UNIONS all over the country are going to parade this year in celebration of 
Labor Day and most of them will wear SWEET-ORR uniforms of White Duck 
or Khaki Trousers and White Shirts, 


Let us help you equip the men of your local for the parade. You know we 
were the FIRST house to adopt the union label and that all our goods are made 
uncer union conditions; besides, SWEET-ORR goods are THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD. March on Labor Day, wearing SWEET-ORR garments,.and help 
your brother-workers in the clothing industry. 





Officers who are interested in this matter should communicate with us as 
quickly as possible. We shall be glad to submit sample garments through 
your local dealer. 


Write us at once, giving name and address of the store through whom you 
wish to purchase your uniforms and we will attend to the matter immediately. 


SWEET-ORR @ CO., Inc. ° “xew Yous 























Comprising 44 Green Stamps and Hamilton Coupons, places a gen- 
erous and easy economy within reach of American working men and 
their families. It stands for an actual and important saving of the 
family income. The stamps are a bona fide Discount, gladly given to 
cash buyers by progressive merchants throughout this country and 
Hamilton Coupons are a gift from the manufacturers who pack them 
with their products. If you are not saving dal Stamps and Hamilton 
Coupons, start today. You can save good money. 


Your Stamps or Coupons are DHL Premium Stores through: 
ready |..oney in nearly 600 * out the United States, 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK CITY 































E N G AV | N THAT ENLISTS ATTENTION “If it is 
R AND COMMANDS ADMIRATION 
UR facilities for perfect and prompt execution are su.h that the Made of 
difference between “engraved” and ‘engraved by Andrews” Paper 
is considerably in }) O¢’A favor re‘ative to cost when we do it. 
Write us for prices and sumples of cur work. You Can 
S Get it at 
R. P. ANDREWS PAPER COMPANY 
727+29:51 Thirteenth Street + +» WASHINGTON, D.C. Andrews” 
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Everybody Can Afford Electric Light 





. 
HERE was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That 
day is past. With the present low rates. installing and. using Electric 
e Light in your home is just like buying furniture—the cost depends e 
e ‘ : : . * 
entirely on how much money you want to spend. There is no better or 
brighter illuminant than Electric Light, and, everything considered, it is the 
a cheapest. lf you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for + 
* Electricity on our liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be e 
had for the asking. 
L 





The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


TENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Mme ee Sere ee 























